GIVE YOUR BUSINESS THE SAVINGS 
THIS WONDER MACHINE CAN DELIVER 


® It’s the talk of every office where figuring is done. 
The Printing Calculator saves time and money, because 
it prints all factors of every calculation . . . automatic 
division, multiplication, addition, subtraction . . . di- 
rectly onto tape. It saves time because you don’t need 
to “double-check”, or copy the answer from dials. It 
saves money because its simple 10-key numeral key- 
board requires no specially-trained operators. It’s a 
“natural” on every figuring job! Try it today. Phone 
your nearest Remington Rand office. ..or write Rem- 


ington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


ONLY 
R me NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS ... ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING, PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES ... KARDEX VISIBLE 


a 
- ton : 
Reming Sais span SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, — METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES’... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIPMENT... AND OTHER 
AULA Mage MO TiT PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON RAND DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER— DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN S17 CITIES 
— 4 
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of insurance, 


If your company is selling an inferior grade 
If your underwriting standards, claims meth- 





















your agents won't stand the closest scrutiny, 


If, therefore, you are compelled to rely on the 
“cheapness” of your insurance for its appeal 
to your agents and brokers, 


Then, 


There is. no reason for you to adver- 
tise in the Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce 


ods, loss prevention service, or your service to 
Because—the agents and brokers, through- 

out the middle western states, who read this 
paper, are definitely a ‘‘quality’’ audience. 
They have paid $17 per year, or 7 cents per 
copy for their paper, because they know 
that “‘quality’’ pays in news as in insurance. 


But—if you are a “quality’’ company, then 


Journal of Commerce a very profitable in- 
vestment. 


¢ 


Chicago Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West’s active producers. 





you will find advertising in the Chicago 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1940 Range Nov. 30, 
lig 


High Low 1940 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. ............ 133 92 128 
Aetna Insurance Company .............. 5614 39 53 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. ............... 3314 23% 28% 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 84 61 7614 
American Alliance Insurance Co. ........ 24% 16% 22 
American Equitable Assurance Co. ...... 20% 13% 19 
American Home Fire Assurance Co. ..... 7% 3% 5 
American Insurance Co. (Newark) ...... 14% 9% 13% 
American Re-Insurance Company ....... 49% 33 44 
American Reserve Insurance Co. ........ 2414 13 15% 
American Surety Company .............. 52% 38% 49% 
Automobile Insurance Company ......... 39% 32 39 
Baltimore American Insurance Co. ...... 8 5% 7% 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. ....... 104 82 100 
Boston Insurance Company .............. 640 540 622 
Camden Fire Insurance Assn. ........... 21% 15% 20% 
Carolina Insurance Company ............ 31% 23 28% 
City of New York Insurance Co, ......... 24% 17 23 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co... 29% 23 23% 
Continental Casualty Company .......... 38 27% 34% 
Continental Insurance Company ......... 40% 27% 39% 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co. ...............+ 1% 1 1% 
tmployers Reinsurance Corp. ........... 56 43 55 
Excess Insurance Co. of America ........ 10% 7% 7% 
Federal Insurance Company ............. 51% 3844 BA 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ........... 128% 91 120 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. ...... 40% 27% 39% 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia .............. 70 50 6 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. .......... 99 75 98% 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ..... 104% 6% 9% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. ............. 33% 24 31% 
General Reinsurance Corp. ...........+.-. 43% 33 40 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............ 27 22 24 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine ................ 2844 17% 24% 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. ..........eee0- 46 34% 45% 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co, ......... 114% 7 9 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. ...... 214% 8% 10 
Great American Insurance Co. ........... 291% 19% 28% 
Great American Indemnity Co. .......... 11 Ss 10 
Halifax Insurance Company ............. 7 6 124 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. ............. 29% 19% 7 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. ............ 89 7 88% 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
INE FI nv. ekei os kciviediacccccedee 63 49 57 
Home Insurance Company ..............-- 35 25 33 
Home Fire Security Corp. .............+.. 21 1 1% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. .......... 20% 14% 18% 
Insurance Co. of North America ......... 73% 50% 71% 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. ..........- 4544 28% 42 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company ...... 9% 6% 8% 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Co. .............. 2 1% 1% 
Maryland Casualty Company ............ 2% 1% 15% 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co... 69 4916 63 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. ......... 50 35 45 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. ... 7™% 5% 6% 
National Casualty Company ............. 28% 22 26 
National Fire Insurance Co. ............ 63% 45 63 
National Liberty Insurance Co. ......... 8% 6 8 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. ...... 148 112 147 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. .......... 174 11% 16% 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. ...... 36% 261% 34% 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. ..... 49 38 45% 
New York Fire Insurance Co. ........... 16% 10% 14% 
Northern Insurance Company ........... 106% 86% 104% 
North River Insurance Co. .............. 29 19% 26 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford. 4% 1% 4 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. ... 127 105 125 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............ 41% 33 3 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ............... 130% 98 119 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............ 89 66% 88% 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co. ........ 17% 114 13 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. .. 37% 24 36 
menperance Corp. GE NM. ZT. .05..0c0cccccee 7™% 514 7% 
Republic Insurance Co. (Dallas) ........ 28% 22 26% 
Revere (Paul) Fire Insurance Co. ........ 27% 18 27 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. ............. 3% 2 2 
St. Paul F. & M. Insurance Co. .......... 248 190 245 
Seaboard F. & M. Insurance Co. .......... 7% 5% 6% 
Seaboard Surety Company ............... 3814 27% 37 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) .... 35 25% 35 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co. ............. 126 97 119 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. ........ 51 24 51 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co. ............... 3% 2% 3 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ...... 290 170 230 
Travelers Insurance Company .......... 470 382 406 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ......... 23% 144% 21% 
. B. Wise Baemeante Ce. oi... 2... cece 55 38 50% 
ES eee 75 57 70 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. ........ 36 2514 35% 
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Let this chap run 
interference for you 













“How to Beat 
the Green Bay Packers in One Easy 
Lesson” is the title of a new book 
prepared for the use of National 
Fire Group agents. It’s the best way 
we know to approach and explain 
the idea of Survey and Analysis 
of a prospect’s insurance coverage. 


If you could use a sales tool that will 
get and hold a prospect’s interest 
while it explains the purpose and 
value of Survey and Analysis in the 


shortest possible time, this is your 
book. 

Your National Fire Group coun- 
selor can supply you with ‘‘How to 
Beat the Green Bay Packers,’’ or you 
can have a copy by returning the 
coupon below, and without the slight- 
Whether or not 
in the 


est obligation. 
you represent a company 
National Fire Group, we’d like you to 
have a copy, by way of showing you 
the kind of practical help we give our 
representatives. tab tre 


og Standar * f, 





Whenever you run into difficult cases and the less-familiar forms of insurance, then is 


WA protection fe 


- > 
any nse 


the time to call in your’ National Fire Group Counselor. His wealth of training and 
experience will mean putting more of these hard-to-get cases on your books. 


THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
INSURANCE 


MECHANICS & TRADERS 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Home and Administrative Offices: 95 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Western Department: 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Pacific Department: 234 Bush Street, SanFrancisco 
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The National Fire Group, 
95 Pearl St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to have you mail me a copy of 
“How To Beat the Green Bay Packers in 


COMPANY 


BIN-1 





our manual, 


y Lesson. 














YES, HE WAS AN INSURANCE MAN. He 
breezed in here looking like this, as much 
as to say, “Well, I’m registering here at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania because I’m told it’s 
New York’s most convenient spot for an in- 
surance man. But you’ve got to show me 
service—or else!” 


NEXT A. M. after he’d enjoyed a wonderful 
sleep in a spacious, comfortable Hotel Penn- 
sylvania room, and found the daily gratis 
newspaper inside his door, he breakfasted 
in the Coffee Shop. And his face looked 
more like this, as if he was saying, “Looks like 
there is something to Hotel Pennsylvania 


service, at that! 


AND THAT EVENING, after a day in which he’d 
saved hours in time, and dollars in taxi fares 
—because of Hotel Pennsylvania’s unbeat- 
able location for insurance men—in came 
the report that our tough prospect wore a 
broad smile that wouldn’t come off! There 
he was, in the Café Rouge, enjoying a fine 
dinner to the music of a famous orchestra— 
and no cover charge! 


THE BAD NEWS was anything but bad, he 
found, when he checked out at the cashier’s 
window. All the extra services he got were 
with the compliments of the hotel . . . yet his 
room was a minimum-rate room—had cost 
him only $3.50... and he left with the re- 
mark: ‘‘You’ve sold me a Hotel Pennsylvania 
policy for life! See you soon.” 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


ARKANSAS 
New Company 
Detta Mutual Casualty Co. ...0605.cccccccces Fort Smith, Ark, 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
MeN TE GD, ods 5 osccvccscevewedene Reading, Pa. 
MUONNEUE BOITOROE TD. occ esisccccacccccsces New York, N. Y, 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ...............000- Le Roy, Ohio 
COLORADO 
Licensed 
Merchants & Mirs’. Ins. Co... cceccccccecs New York, N. Y. 
Wecee Semmnegers TB. GO, ....cscccccecscsce Los Angeles, Cal. 
FLORIDA 
Licensed 
Race Becky TH. OO... o..cccisesscecagees Atlanta, Ga. 
oe Se Ee ere Hartford, Conn. 
Dearborn National Casualty Co................. Detroit, Mich. 
Hamilton Fire Insurance Co................. New York, N. Y. 
Wipemodtn InsGrance CO. ow. 56... os ccc csecseesses Chicago, Ill. 
Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C............ Washington, D. C. 
seamaara Pite ins. ‘Co. of N. Y..........000000 Trenton, N. J. 
ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
Comma Miutesl Caatialty Co... occ05c5000cccs oncccs Celina, Ohio 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp... New York, N. Y 
"ES er ees New York, N. Y. 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Motors Tosrance Corp.............00scccce0cs New York, N. Y. 
Resolute Fire Insurance Co...............00- Providence, R. I. 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp... New York, N. Y. 
MAINE 
Licensed 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co............ Wausau, Wis. 
National Surety Marine Ins. Corp........... New York, N. Y. 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
PO eS ee er New York, N. Y 
Dearborn National Casualty Co................. Detroit, Mich. 
Ee Chicago, IIl. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Cambridge Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Andover, Mass. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
Constitution Reins. Corp... ....02...0escccees New York, N. Y. 
General Casualty Co. of America.............. Seattle, Wash. 
North American F. & M. Reins. Corp....... New York, N. 
West Bend Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. West Bend, Wis. 
Reinsured 
Citizens Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ Kalamazoo, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
MRGOEUE TROUTORE TODS oh kiko osc ce nsicsidserax New York, N. Y. 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd............. London, England 
Manmutacturers Fire Ins. Co.....6...00s.0000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
PIORONI AOOMEONCE GOO. hos i cccecccerscsscenwns Chicago, Ill. 
POETS PIE CID, in ccccnsenscsccscews New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
American Automobile Fire Ins. Co............. St. Louis, Mo. 
American Automobile Ins. Co. ................- St. Louis, Mo. 
Mutual Commerce Casualty Co.............. Kansas City, Mo. 
Reserve Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ Kansas City, Mo. 
MONTANA 
Licensed 
Associated Fire & Marine Ins. Co......... San Francisco, Cal. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp.............+. New York, N. Y. 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp... New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 


Licensed 
Constitution Reinsurance Corp............... New York, N. ft 
Dearborn National Casualty Co..............-- Detroit, Mich. 


North American Cas. & Surety Reins. Corp... New York, N. Y. 
North American Fire & Marine Reins. Corp... New York, N. Y. 
NEW MEXICO 


Licensed 

Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd............ London, England 
NEW YORK 

Examined ; 
American Guarantee & Liability Ins. Co.....New York, N. Y. 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. of N. Y......... New York, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Casualty Co. of N. Y.......... New York, N. Y. 
Public Service Mutual Casualty Ins. Corp....New York, N. Y. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd....... Liverpool, England 
MEO SOME Sits 6s cine cccvcicccvceses Stamford, N. Y. 
Union Ins. Society of Canton, Ltd................ Hong Kong 


Westchester & Putnam Patrons Fire Relief Assn. 
Mohegan Lake, N. Y. 
Zurich Gen’l. Acc. & Liab. Ins. Co., Ltd...Zurich, Switzerland 


OHIO 
Licensed 
ON eer New York, N. Y. 
North American F. & M. Reins. Corp........ New York, N. Y. 
OKLAHOMA 
Licensed 
eek Ce Sis oe sbas ccc cstapsevese St. Paul, Minn. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Examined 
Aten Mutual Tnsuraince Go... ... 6... sccccccccccs Allentown, Pa. 
Jorden Mutual Fire ns. Co.....-....<cccsecoces Allentown, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Licensed 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co........... Wausau, Wisc. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Examined 
State Accident Association...............00. Brookings, S. D. 
TEXAS 
New Companies 
Associated Employers Lloyds............. Fort Worth, Texas 
Metropolitan Lloyds of Texas...............00- Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
RROES DMUIES 5 o.oc0:5.0 v0000004 ose0edne Houston, Texas 
PID EIS a 5.5.i:05 5c cd oscescceccecsecdcd Dallas, Texas 
NN 6655 shes Sisdist a wauuieaine head Dallas, Texas 
ET ie Houston, Texas 
Superior Lloyds of America...............2.0: Dallas, Texas 
Texas Fire & Casualty Underwriters............ Dallas, Texas 
Traders & General Ins. Co.............seeeeeees Dallas, Texas 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co................- Dallas, Texas 
WEST VIRGINIA 
’ Licensed 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd..............0: London, England 
First National Insurance Co............escecees Seattle, Wash. 
CANADA 
Alberta 
Licensed 
Camden Fire Insurance Assn. ...........sceeee- Camden, N. J. 


~ “EACTS AND FALLACIES 


Concerning the Analysis of Insurance 


Company Statements”—in booklet form 


—available on request. Send for com- 
plimentary copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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$293 
REWARD! 


Won by smart 
Telegram user! 























How Postal Telegraph’s 
free communication cost 
check-up saves big money 


You’re rewarded with an actual cash saving on tele- 
grams when Postal Telegraph surveys your telegraph 
costs. This free file analysis saved $293 last year for one 
firm (name on request). 

Regardless of the size of your business—regardless of 
what telegraph company you are now using— Postal 
Telegraph will send one of its experts to your office. At 
absolutely no cost to you, he’ll study your communication 
charges— point out huge wastes—and show you how to 
stop them by using Postal Telegraph’s special rates and 
services. 

The sooner this survey is made, the sooner your 
savings start. So sign the Collect Telegram below—and 
*phone your nearest Postal Telegraph office to pick it 
up—foday! 


Postal 
Telegrapb 








§ iu. A. Davis 

P POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
253 BROADWAY 

§ NeW york city 


SEND DETAILS FREE ANALYTICAL COST 
SURVEY. THIS INVOLVES NO OBLIGATION 
MY PART. 


WIRE 
COLLECT 
TODAY! 






NAME. 





COMPANY. 
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The New 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 








The new UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE is. . 


- QUIETER—because every moving part is especially 
1 un designed to eliminate irritating noises; EASIER f 
because newly designed keys fit the fingers, giving { 


increased accuracy and finger-tip control; FASTER 
because only ten numeral keys add, subtract, mul- 
tiply and divide with amazing speed and accuracy. 
Try the new Underwood Sundstrand in your own 
office on your own work with no obligation to 
buy. Contact your nearest Underwood Branch today. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


xx Neither human nature nor ae Sales and Service _Everywhe ae 


the fire business have changed 
much since the “State of Penn” MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


began operations 146 years ago. 


To Fires 














OR eight consecutive months since February, 1940 





And just as people still run to fire losses in the United States have registered im- 
ee — yrovement compared with the corresponding months 
fires the “State of Penn” still of 1939, the pct reduction ps this period 
serves the agent or broker and exceeding $17,500,000. October, 1940, fire losses, as 
. estimated by the National Board, were $22,091,140, ap- 
assured promptly, consistently proximately 9% below October of last year. So far this 
and fairly. year losses have averaged $25,440,000 per month as 
compared with $25,829,000 and $24,063,000 respec- 

Fire and Accessory Lines tively for the similar periods of 1939 and 1938. 
For the twelve months ending October, 1940, fire 


losses aggregated $309,610,880, while for the years end- 
ing October, 1939, 1938 and 1937, they were $319,- 
708,219, $294,655,886 and $283,639,594 respectively. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the first ten 
months of the past four years follows: 














1937 1938 1939 1940 
January a $25,060,895 $27,676,337 27 615,316 $36,260,630 
ebruary .. 654,962 472,626 29,303,520  34,410,25 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY March .... 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 9 
April ...... 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,657,190 
OF THE May ...... 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 
a MNS 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,00 
ern 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,3228 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA August, .... 19,767,314 20,821,184 2800/50 20,722,100 
: September . 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198, 
Chartered in 1794 October ... 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 22,091,140 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Total 10 
months .. $230,697,469 $240,633,261 $258,291,480 $254,403,520 ‘ 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of this stock. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


( NEW ISSUE December 2, 1940 


115,270 Shares 


Standard Accident Insurance 
Company 


: Common Stock 
($10 par value) 





, 1940 

-d im- 
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a Price $54 per share 
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ely. Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from 
st ten 


” The First Boston Corporation 


260,650 
410,250 
788,800 & : , aoe 
657,190 or from any of the several Underwriters listed in the Prospectus, only in States 
ey in which such Underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
Soe and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 
198,000 
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“Happy, happy Christmas...” 
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From an old edition of ‘‘Pickwick Papers.”’ 


Sp 
th 
th 








“Christmas is close at hand, in all its bluff and hearty In this same spirit, Standard of Detroit sends greetings 10 ex 
honesty ; it is the season of hospitality, merriment and open- insurance agents and brokers everywhere. Helpful and H 
heartedness.” dependable members of the communities which they serv ¢, 


these representatives of an honored profession have built 
We quote from the famous Posthumous Papers of P : P w 
reputation as men of good-will. vi 


The Pickwick Club because Charles Dickens knew so bi 
well how to portray and to convey the joyous spirit of This 56-year-old company wishes them success in ther# 
the Christmas season. enterprises during the coming year. al: 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY! 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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ject of stock company expenses and contrasted the 

operating ratios of the fire and casualty stock car- 
riers. We hesitated to carry the same study into the 
mutual field as the mutual companies operate on such 
a variety of plans. We found some of the variations 
between mutuals more interesting and informative than 
the averages as there is no average mutual company. To 
obtain a clearer picture of the entire mutual casualty 
field, we broke down the averages into sub-groups, and 
we think our readers will find these sub-averages and 
the individual company figures most interesting, par- 
ticularly as the spread between the combined loss and 
expense ratios of the stock and mutual casualty com- 
panies has been reduced from about twenty-three points 
in 1932 to only about ten points in 1939. 


[Lice month we looked into the interesting sub- 


*kk One of the really serious problems confronting 
the insurance business and the general public is Com- 
pulsory Automobile Liability Insurance. It will be the 
subject of legislative action during the coming year in 
several states, including New York State. Compulsory 
insurance has been enacted in only one state, but this 
statute has been in operation since January 1, 1927 so 
that there is an opportunity to study and carefully 
analyze its results. Mr. Stone, the U. S. General Man- 
ager and Attorney of the Employers’ Liability Assur- 
ance Corporation, has done just this, and the opponents 
of compulsory automobile liability insurance are indeed 
fortunate in having such an outstanding and articulate 
champion. But until recently there has been no really 
good counter-proposal to solve this difficult question, 
and it has been generally conceded that financial re- 
sponsibility laws have not been wholly effective. One of 
the big advantages of state supervision of insurance is 
that it is possible to try out various experiments in 
small sections of the country. While Massachusetts was 
experimenting with compulsory automobile insurance 
and other states with financial responsibility laws, New 
Hampshire tackled the problem, first, with the usual 
financial responsibility law, and then later, in 1937, with 
a new act which to date has been most effective. Pre- 
vious to the passage of the original financial responsi- 
bility law, only about one-quarter of the New Hamp- 
shire registered cars were insured. This number has 
almost tripled so that at present more than 70 per cent 
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of the registered cars are insured and the number is in- 
creasing constantly. Mr. White, of the Mason Insur- 
ance Agency in Keene, New Hampshire, most inter- 
estingly outlines New Hampshire’s answer to the prob- 
lem. We feel that the subject deserves most careful 
study and can whole-heartedly recommend the two 
companion articles in this issue. 


***k Mr. McComb, manager of the Marine Office of 
America, has made a very interesting study of our 
foreign trade in its relation to marine insurance. The 
study is based on a very comprehensive compilation 
made by the United States Department of Commerce 
concerning U. S. foreign trade during the first year of 
the European war. It is well documented with charts 
and is really much more interesting than the subject 
sounds. Credit Insurance is one of the least well-known 
lines, and we found Mr. Millians’ remarks on its prin- 
ciples and purposes most enlightening. 


**x* Frequently, the question is asked, ‘What is retro- 
spective rating?” John Eglof, supervisor of agency field 
service of The Travelers, not only gives a good defini- 
tion of it, but thoroughly explains its various ramifica- 
tions in such terms that a rather complicated subject be- 
comes simple and, most important, salable. The article 
this month is concerned primarily with an explanation 
of what retrospective rating is, and next month, with 
this article as a background, Mr. Eglof will point out 
how to sell it. Another article of particular interest to 
the production forces is by E. W. Sawyer, attorney for 
the National Bureau, who writes under the title Com- 
prehensive Liability and the Agent. Also of importance 
in this field is the article Public Relations and Public 
Service, by the director of publicity of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. Mr. Philips came 
into the Association with a wide background of news- 
paper and publicity work, and the insurance business 
would be well advised to ponder public relations, the 
number one job, next to national defense. In this same 
connection, the article by John Diemand, executive vice 
president of the Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America, entitled Preparedness outlines some of the 
problems confronting the casualty field. 


*** Our new section entitled Selling Tips has proven 
popular. It includes some really excellent suggestions 
gleaned from the various house organs and is well worth 
your review. Our legal section, in addition to The 
Judge Says—newly adorned with a special heading, in- 
cludes a paper, War Impact on Marine Law. Last 
month we speculated as to why the “average” agent 
neglects safety and included an article from the National 
Conservation Bureau concerning what safety offers the 
“average” agent. This month we are still on the same 
track but this time the assistant agency director of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company out- 
lines the untapped safety possibilities for agents, in The 
Untilled Field. Speaking of safety, have you noticed the 
safety poster in the center of the magazine ? 
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..» for National Defense 


As the country becomes busied with the tools 
of preparedness, and defense props are ham- 
mered back into place, the value of Insurance 
stands out in sharp relief. For the very things 
that defense calls for — precaution, prepared- 
ness, protection— are the ingredients that 
have made Insurance so necessary in business 
and civic life. 

In times of peace, the American people have 
always faced the continuing threat of attack 
from fire, explosion and other hazards that 
cause ruin of property, interruption of busi- 
ness and loss of untold values. In times of 


stress, when people are least able to stand loss, 
threat of loss increases ! 

Insurance acts today, as always, to stave off 
loss by offering various forms of coverage. 
More than that, it serves to prevent, wherever 
possible, occurrence of mishap through en- 
gineering and inspection services. 

In this way, men work with greater confi- 
dence and the wheels of production are 
stepped up with minimum delay and waste. 
Precautions taken through the specialized 
facilities of Insurance result in greater, 
speedier production for national uses. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of American Industry 
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NOT WHO JAKES... 


HEN it comes to 
wandering from the 
“straight and narrow” what 
really counts is not so 
much who takes—but who 
LOSES! Every year a size- 
able fortune is spent in pre- 
ventive measures designed 
to cut down crime. In spite of that, crime 
goes on: the thief still breaks through, the 
trusted employee still falls prey to temptation. 
For employer-victims the important ques- 
tions are: Do you know that protection 
against crime losses is available? If you have 
it, are you reasonably sure that it fits your 


particular needs . . . adequately and soundly? 








Agents of American Surety 
and New York Casualty 
Companies answer these 
questions daily in every 
American business com- 
munity. They suggest and 
supply the forms of cover- 
age that assure the employer 
of indemnity against loss when others “take”! 
No employer should lack this protection. 
Our agents from coast to coast are backed 
by companies that are experienced and finan- 
cially strong. They are your business neigh- 
bors and as such are familiar with local 
conditions. At the same time they bring 


nation-wide service speedily to your door. 


This advertisement appears in Business and Financial Magazines 














OPERATING EXPENSES 
Mutual Casualty Companies 


AST month we pre- ome. ears — aad The handful of very 
noer ‘° ver ran ; j 
[L sented study of ~ $1,000,000 $5,000,000 $5,000,000 Total — — sy 
operating expenses O *Claim Expenses ...... 8.9 8.5 8.2 8.3 notable exceptions, do 
stock insurance com- To Agents .......... 14.6 12.3 7,0 8.7 not pay commissions. 
panies with the casualty Branch Salaries ------ 2.0 1.3 4.3 3.5 One of the companies 
figures based on a de- Home Salaries -..... 68 68 32 4) writing nearly $14,000,- 
tailed analysis of the un SeERniNen an8 Anise 4 “3 + 44 000 annually pays nearly 
E WE Kneis a08scnpeees 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 “ A 
derwriting disbursements ME GRRE <0 ccccesiss 5.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 thirty per cent commis- 
of one hundred forty in- mates pepe ma onene sion—it writes accident 
Total Expenses .. 33.4 26.1 2.1 23.8 and health business only. 


dividual companies. This 


*Excluded from totals. 





month we look at the mu- 

tual casualty expenses based on a study of seventy com- 
panies, all of the companies writing more than $200,000 
in net premiums for which detailed figures were avail- 
able. 


Striking Variation 


We hesitated to make this study as the mutual car- 
riers operate on a variety of plans, and the averages 
are subject to considerable distortion. For instance, 
about one-quarter of the companies obtain business di- 
rect at no commission, another quarter pay less than 
ten per cent, and among the remaining companies, some 
pay as high as thirty per cent commission. There are 
other striking variations, such as the company special- 
izing in steam boiler and machinery insurance reporting 
no claim adjustment expenses, while one specializing in 
landiords’ liability and another in taxi risks reported 
such expenses at more than twenty-five per cent of the 
premiums. Inspections ranged from zero to more than 
eighteen per cent, while the variation in losses paid 
was from ten per cent to eighty per cent of premium 
writings. There is no average mutual company. We, 
therefore, show the entire list of companies and their 
individual ratios on pages 52 and 53. 


Interesting Averages 


Nevertheless, certain averages are interesting and 
not without value. About half of the companies in the 
group wrote less than $1,000,000 in annual premiums, 
and only ten companies reported annual writings of 
more than $5,000,000. However, these ten companies 
wrote two and one-half times the volume of the other 
sixty companies and more than ten times the volume of 
the thirty-six smallest companies. It is interesting to 
note the variation in expenses between the three groups 
from more than thirty-three per cent for the smallest 
companies to twenty-two per cent for the ten largest 
companies. Commissions drop from 14.6 per cent to 
7.0 per cent and home office salaries from 8.0 per cent 
to 3.2 per cent, but branch office salaries increase from 
2.0 per cent to 4.3 per cent and inspections and taxes 
also increase, as between the companies with small 
Premium writings and those with large premium in- 
come, 
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Several companies among 
the high premium writers that specialize in automobile 
business or procure a substantial volume of such busi- 
ness pay moderate commissions. 


Premium Writings 


The mutual casualty companies have nearly doubled 
their premium income in the last ten years and the ten 
per cent increase in total casualty volume for the period 
may be said to have been written by the mutual com- 
panies, as the stock carriers have but recovered the 
premium income lost during the depression period. In 
comparing expenses of the two groups, the widest varia- 
tion is, of course, in commissions, but in percentage 
stock company salaries to home and branch office em- 
ployees are also higher and taxes paid by the stock 
companies are more than double those paid by the mu- 
tuals. 

In spite of the very substantial growth in premium 
volume of the mutuals and the wide fluctuation in stock 
company writings, expenses have been remarkably 
steady, varying less than four points in the last ten 
years. In each group, the trend has been toward higher 
expenses in the last few years so that expense ratios 
now nearly equal the high ratios reported in the first 
years of the depression on the suddenly contracted 
premium writings. 


Greatly Reduced Spread 


Losses have been a different story. While mutual loss 
ratios have fluctuated about five points, stock loss ratios 
fluctuated more than fifteen points over the ten-year 
period and at the present time are about eight points 
below the mutuals, so that the spread between the com- 
bined loss and expense ratios of the stock and mutual 
casualty companies has been materially reduced from 
about twenty-three points in 1932 to only about ten 
points in 1939. 

Retrospective rating on workmen’s compensation 
risks and the substantial discounts and safe driver re- 
wards on automobile business have further narrowed 
the margin between the two classes of carriers so that 
the price consciousness, which played such a part dur- 
ing the depression period, is fast becoming less of a 
factor in present stock-mutual competition for business. 





COMPULSORY AUTOMOBILE 


The Evils 


by EDWARD C. STONE 


United States General Manager and Attorney, 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


mand for a compulsory automo- 

bile liability insurance law the 
more carefully should we study the 
evil such a law is expected to 
remedy. 

That evil is the inability of a per- 
son injured through no fault of his 
own and entirely because of the 
negligence of an automobile owner 
or driver to obtain the payment in 
money due on a judgment secured 
against that automobile owner or 
driver solely because the automobile 
owner or driver is financially unable 
to pay. 

At the very beginning, we must 
keep in mind that the evil com- 
plained of is wholly just one simple 
thing, — financial irresponsibility, 
the inability to furnish money to pay 
judgments or satisfy claims for in- 
juries. The individual complained of 
is judgment proof. 


Tes better to deal with the de- 


Compulsory Insurance 


Because of the increasingly im- 
portant place in our lives of auto- 
mobile liability insurance, the sug- 
gestion rather naturally is made that 
every automobile owner or driver or 
at least every person responsible for 
the operation of an automobile shall 
be compelled by law to purchase a 
policy of automobile liability insur- 
ance. This suggestion seems theo- 
retically at least an easy way to cure 
the evil complained of, and why 
should not such a law be passed ? 

In considering this suggestion, 
we are fortunately in the position 
of being able to study and carefully 
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to analyze a compulsory motor 
vehicle liability security act in opera- 
tion since January 1, 1927, in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the only state actually to put the 
suggestion into effect. 

The Massachusetts law requires 
as a condition precedent to the regis- 
tration of the automobile that one of 





three things be done,—a motor vehi- 
cle liability insurance policy or a 
motor vehicle liability bond must be 
taken out or certain security put up. 


Registered Cars 


The act affects only owners of 
automobiles required by the laws of 
Massachusetts to be registered. 
Without going into all the details of 


Massachusetts automobile laws, it 
may be safely said that the vast 
majority of non-residents operate 
their automobiles in Massachusetts 
without being required either to 
register such automobiles in Massa- 
chusetts or to maintain insurance. 
Thus, the compulsory law gen- 
erally does not apply to the out-of- 
state automobile owner, the non- 
resident, the foreigner, or the per- 
son who operates in Massachusetts 
cars with numbers or license plates 
of states other than Massachusetts. 


One can make only a_ shrewd 
guess of the number of non-resi- 
dents or foreigners coming into any 
state. Apparently no definite means 
are afforded for ascertaining just 
how many there are. Is it far from 
wrong to believe there must be as 
many foreign or out-of-state cars, 
at least during the year, in the state 
as there are cars to be registered? 

Whether means can be devised by 
which all foreigners or non-residents 
can be compelled to take out auto- 
mobile liability insurance policies is 
yet to be seen. 


Not Extra-territorial 


The Massachusetts law, also, is 
not extra-territorial. It was thought 
that the Legislature had no right to 
pass a law concerning occurrences 
taking place in another state. Law- 
yers say legislatures have no extra- 
territorial authority. While un- 
doubtedly the legislature of one state 
may compel the citizens of its own 
state within the boundaries of that 

(Continued on page 58) 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE 
The Answer 


by ALPHEUS B. WHITE 


Mason Insurance Agency, Keene, New Hampshire 


and is taking place in New 

Hampshire, we should briefly 
review the conditions and develop- 
ments that lead up to our present 
situation. 

In 1925 an attempt was made to 
pass compulsory insurance, but this 
was unsuccessful. At the following 
session of our Legislature in 1927 a 
financial responsibility bill was 
placed upon our statutes which re- 
mained, with minor changes, until 
the session of 1937. As to the effec- 
tiveness of this legislation, we need 
not report except to say that the 
New Hampshire Motor Vehicle De- 
partment has records of but few 
cases where registrations were re- 
voked for lack of financial respon- 
sibility. 


T:: UNDERSTAND what has 


Alarming Bill 

During the ten years that this 
first legislation was in force almost 
every session of the Legislature saw 
demands for compulsory insurance 
or other forms of tighter legislation, 
until in 1935 a bill was presented 
by our late commissioner, John Sul- 
livan, which alarmed not only agents, 
but comparties as well. 

The bill provided for an extra 
fee for either driving license or 
registration. These fees were to be 
used to create a fund from which 
would be paid damages, either per- 
sonal injury or property damage, up 
to standard limits, for which an un- 
insured owner or operator might be 
found liable. License and registra- 
tion were to be suspended until such 
time as the owner or operator had 
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repaid to the fund such sums as had 
been paid out on his account, and 
evidence of financial responsibility 
filed for the future. 

Fortunately, the bill was sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court and 
declared unconstitutional before pas- 
sage. The commissioner stated, how- 
ever, that he would attempt to re- 





vise and qualify the plan before the 
next session of the Legislature in 


1937. 
Committee Study 


Having closely followed develop- 
ments, the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee, be- 
lieving that the next two years 
should be spent in study and feeling 


that automobile insurance was a 
problem of the entire society of the 
state, asked Governor Bridges to 
consider the appointment of a com- 
prehensive Interim Committee to 
consider the whole broad question 
of automobile legislation. This re- 
quest was favorably received by the 
Governor, who appointed a commit- 
tee that voluntarily called in addi- 
tional interests, until about thirty 
citizens representing the various pro- 
fessions and trades were assembled. 
With the background of such a com- 
mittee our present law was enacted. 

The present law requires that all 
accidents involving personal injury 
and property damage in excess of 
$25 be reported forthwith to the 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. 
This statutory provision removes the 
burden of an optional report (which 
might be classed as “tattle-tale”) 
from either party. It also requires 
the filing of financial responsibility 
in the future of person convicted 
of named driving infractions where 
no accident. results. 


Section Six 


In order properly to state one of 
the principal provisions of the Law, 
we quote Section 6 verbatim: 

“SECURITY AND PROOF 
REQUIRED FOLLOWING AC- 
CIDENT. Upon receipt by him of 
the report of an accident which has 
resulted in bodily injury or death, 
or in damage to property in excess 
of twenty-five dollars, the commis- 
sioner shall forthwith suspend the 

(Continued on next page) 
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Compulsory Ins. Answer—Continued 


license of any person operating, and 
the registration certificates and 
registration plates of any person 
owning a motor vehicle, trailer or 
semi-trailer in any manner involved 
in such accident unless and until 
such operator or owner or both shall 
have previously furnished or imme- 
diately furnishes sufficient security 
to satisfy any judgment or judg- 
ments for damages resulting from 
such accident as may be recovered 
against such owner or operator by 
or on behalf of the aggrieved person 
or his legal representative, and un- 
less and until such owner or opera- 
tor or both shall immediately give 
and thereafter maintain proof of 
financial responsibility in the fu- 
ture.” 

This provision requires that oper- 
ators and owners must furnish suf- 
ficient security (later provided, in 
such form and amount as the com- 
missioner may require) to satisfy 
judgments for the first accident. 
We understand that no financial re- 
sponsibility law heretofore has cov- 
ered the first accident. 

Proponents of compulsory insur- 
ance will argue that the law will not 
completely fulfill its purpose because 
some innocent third party may suf- 
fer damages which will not be rec- 
ompensed because of a lack of 
financial responsibility on the part 
of the owner or operator involved in 
his first accident. In some few cases 
this may be so, but the number of 
registrations revoked for non-com- 
pliance with the provisions of the 
statute is amazingly small; probably 
less than 250 per year involving 
third parties, for it has been sur- 
prising to see registrants find the 
means of raising security when it 
became a question of losing their 
driving privileges. Of these 250 it 
is reasonable to assume that only a 
minority involved major injuries or 
damages. 


Statutory Endorsement 


Students of financial responsibil- 
ity legislation might well consider 
the New Hampshire Statutory En- 
dorsement attached to every auto- 
mobile policy, which gives a wider 
protection than the ordinary con- 
tract to claimants against the as- 
sured. This is particularly provided 
in the fifth paragraph, which states: 





“No statement made by the insured 
or on his behalf, and no violation 
of the terms of the policy, shall 
operate to defeat or avoid the policy 
so as to bar recovery within the 
limit provided in the policy.” With 
such a provision it is quite difficult 
for any company to deny liability 
to a third party for any breach cf 
the warranties in the policy. The 
companies do have _ subrogation 
rights under certain conditions, but 
we know of no case in thirteen years 
where these rights have been exer- 
cised. 
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As in most financial responsibility 
legislation, insurance, cash or surety 
bonds are acceptable forms of secu- 
rity ; and as in most states, in but few 
cases are either cash or bonds used. 
Thus the problem of the insurance 
interests, when the statute first be- 
came effective, seemed to be to pro- 
vide insurance to people in good 
faith entitled to coverage. 


Prerogative of Selection 


The law is silent as to companies 
admitted to do business having to 
carry any or all risks, thus the pre- 
rogative of selection is left with the 
companies. From the viewpoint of 
the industry this is most important. 
However, it became evident soon 
after the law went into effect that 
border-line cases were being denied 
coverage, which resulted in revoca- 
tion of their driving privileges. 





These cases were debatable and soon 
appeals were being made through 
political sources for coverages re- 
quired. 

Realizing that some system should 
be set up by the industry itself, 
Commissioner Rouillard sought the 
cooperation of companies and agents 
in an endeavor to devise some plan 
that would correct a fast growing 
resentment against the law and the 
industry. Two conferences were 
held in New York, at which conflic- 
tions were eliminated and the final 
result was the establishment of the 
New Hampshire Voluntary As- 
signed Risk Plan. This plan, the 
first to be adopted in any state, has 
now been adopted almost without 
change in the states of Maine, Con- 
necticut and Illinois. 

All companies admitted in the 
state having subscribed to the plan, 
assignments are distributed by the 
manager of the Portland, Maine 
branch of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
the distribution by premium being 
proportionate, so far as practicable, 
to the respective premium writings 
in the state of New Hampshire. 

It should be noted that all com- 
panies, all classes including the di- 
rect writing mutuals, subscribe to 
and accept assignments from the 
Bureau. 


Assigned Risks 


The plan is designed to provide 
insurance for those who are in good 
faith entitled to it. It states that no 
risks shall be considered as entitled, 
nor coverage extended, when the 
applicant or anyone who will drive 
the vehicle has 

(a) Been convicted more than 
once during a three-year period im- 
mediately preceding the date of ap- 
plication for any one or more of 
the following offenses : 

Driving a motor vehicle while in- 
toxicated. 

Failing to stop and report when 
involved in an accident. 

Homicide or assault arising out 
of the operation of a motor vehicle. 

Driving a motor vehicle at an ex- 
cessive rate of speed where injury 
to person or damage to property 
actually results therefrom. 

Driving a motor vehicle in a reck- 
less manner where injury to person 

(Continued on page 74) 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


ARINE Insurance has 
Mies an increasingly im- 

portant part in foreign trade. 
It enables both the importer and 
exporter to know in advance the 
amount they must set aside to cover 
loss or damage which might happen 
to their goods due to perils of the 
sea while being transported to their 
destinations throughout the world. 
It is the system whereby the in- 
evitable losses due to sea transporta- 
tion are distributed lightly over all, 
instead of falling heavily upon a 
few. 


Dollar Insurance 


For many years, Americans en- 
gaged in foreign trade have been 
insisting upon insurance here, writ- 
ten in dollars with losses if any 
payable in this country, thus making 
it easier in arranging credits and 
dealing with their bankers. This 
is particularly true with respect to 
trade with certain countries which 
have blocked currencies or exchange 
restrictions. Having American in- 
surance completely eliminates this 
unnecessary hazard. In times of 
peace when normal trade is carried 
on throughout the world, the marine 
insurance requirements may be 
handled adequately and with no 
difficulty. But when war breaks out 
among great maritime powers, diffi- 
culties arise. 

Nearly two years ago, several 
European countries, apparently feel- 
ing that war was inevitable and 
realizing that their foreign com- 
merce must go on if they were to 
survive, took steps to provide war 
risk insurance for their nationals. 
There was a widespread feeling that 
hostilities would commence with 
terrific bombing of belligerent ports, 
with frightful destruction to ship- 
ping. Undoubtedly this feeling had 
some bearing upon the decision of 
these governments to take upon 
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and 
MARINE 


themselves the losses caused by war 
perils to their commerce. 

The marine insurance companies 
here in the United States, aware of 
what was being done in Europe, 
realized that it was up to them to 
see that American commerce was 
fully protected and that our im- 
porters and exporters be enabled to 
carry on. This resulted in the forma- 
tion of the AMERICAN CARGO 
WAR RISK REINSURANCE 
EXCHANGE in which every com- 





pany writing ocean cargo business 
participates. Through this Ex- 
change every war risk policy issued 
by any member is backed by the re- 
sources of every marine insurance 
company doing business here. It 
is one of the finest accomplishments 
of the marine underwriters. It re- 
affirms to America that both in time 
of peace and time of war the marine 
underwriters here are aware of the 
needs and ready to protect them. 


INSURANCE 


by S. D. McCOMB 


Manager, Marine Office of America 


Perhaps it is too little understood 
how important export trade is to 
American industry, far beyond what 
its dollar volume might otherwise 
indicate. Our exports of four billion 
dollars during the first year of war 
compare roughly with the retail 
sales of automobiles in the United 
States over the same period ; the dol- 
lar volume in either case is less than 
one tenth of our total annual do- 
mestic trade. But for many lines of 
business this export trade is “cream 
on the bottle’—that portion of the 
goods manufactured which is sold 
abroad represents the “top” (and 
profitable) portion of the firm’s out- 
put. Many a plant operating at 
65% of its capacity is barely “break- 
ing even.” That same plant operat- 
ing at 75% capacity finds itself mak- 
ing a real profit because fixed costs 
such as for real estate, insurance, 
salesmen salaries, interest, plant de- 
preciation, et cetera, remain practi- 
cally constant whether the plant 
operates at 10% capacity or 100% 
capacity. Once these fixed costs are 
absorbed, the increased marketed 
production yields, beyond costs of 
labor, materials and taxes, nearly all 
profit. This profit goes to increased 
wages, bonuses, dividends to stock- 
holders and/or expansion. 

Seen from that angle, our na- 
tion’s volume of export trade be- 
comes most significant. It can mark 
the difference between a “good” 
year or a “bad” year, to factories, 
to farms, to employed labor. /t 
touches most people’s lives—and 
pocketbooks—somewhere. 

(Continued on page 21!) 








“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





THE SMITHS ARE OUT...PLENTY! 


The Smiths stepped out for an evening of excite- 
ment ...and found it at home! A forced door, a 
buffet emptied of its silver, rifled wardrobes—all 
told the story. Another costly burglary. 

A burglar’s prospect list is as long as the city 
directory. Your address may be on one. Locks will 
not prevent the burglary, but insurance protects 
you against the resulting loss. 

Right now is a particularly good time to invest 
in burglary insurance...for the protection which 


The Maryland offers has been greatly broadened, 
without a corresponding increase in cost. The 
property of guests is now protected by your pol- 
icy. And coverage has also been extended to 
garages, store rooms and outbuildings. 

A few minutes’ talk with a Maryland Casualty 
agent or broker will clearly demonstrate to you 
the completeness of the protection which is now 
available for your home, store, factory or office. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


THE MARYLAND 
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Foreign Trade—Continued 

Merely a glance at the illustra- 
tions reveals how the shadow of 
European war awakened depressed 
American industries, dimmed the 
hopes of our farmers, blotted out 
purchasing by foreign nations who 
but a few short months ago were 
important customers for the com- 
modities which the United States 
sold abroad. Obviously, export trade 
volume has a direct effect upon writ- 
ings of marine insurance, whose 
premiums are computed from rates 
applied against the dollar value of 
the export shipments. 

Having noted the effect of war 
upon what America sells abroad, we 
might well examine our new foreign 
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EFFECT OF WAR UPON U. S. EXPORTS 


GRAPHIC oF Y EXPORTS DURING THE FIRST 
YEAR OF EUROPEAN WAR WITH THE PREVIOUS YEAR OF PEACE 
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customers who now are buying our 
export merchandise. In the recent 
past much has been written con- 
cerning the importance of South 
America as a “new” market for 
U. S. goods. So much, in fact, that 
possibly we fail to realize how many 
other rapidly growing foreign cus- 
tomers we are gaining, customers 
who in some measure counterbal- 
ance those European markets which 
we have lost at present. The per- 
centages of increase in the table 
below are for the same one-year 
periods shown in our first bar graph 
—twelve months of war ended Au- 
gust 1940 as compared with twelve 
months of peace ended August 
1939. 


Increase Increase 
Exports Imports 
+36.6% **16.9% 
+52.8% +34.9% 
+42.4% +29.9% 
+24.0% +48.1% 

15.6% +18.9% 
+17.5% +65.6% 
+36.6% +23.1% 


Vessels Cleared 


The Neutrality Act Zone Map 
shows the many European, Mediter- 
ranean and other ports to which 
ships flying the U. S. Flag may not 
sail. Regulations have not, however, 
prevented most U. S. export com- 
modities from reaching many of 
these destinations. They were con- 
veyed in foreign vessels. In the cal- 
endar year 1939, 10,817 American 
ships and 23,375 foreign ships 
cleared from United States ports for 
foreign ports. More recent totals for 
clearances from all U. S. ports are 
not available at present writing. It 
is interesting to compare the clear- 
ances from a single port, New York, 
during a single month, August, for 
the past two years. These August 
New York clearances compared as 
follows : 


Vessels Net 

1939, Aug. cleared Tonnage 
American 121 528,253 
Foreign 246 1,621,030 

367 2,149,283 
1940, Aug. 
American 117 594,852 
Foreign 220 658,842 

337 1,253,694 


EFFECT OF WAR UPON VALUE OF U. S. 
EXPORTS TO LEADING FOREIGN MARKETS 
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EFFECT OF WAR UPON DOLLAR VOLUME 
OF SELECTED EXPORT COMMODITIES 
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A MESSAGE 
TO ALL SURETY AGENTS 
AND BROKERS: 


As the 50th anniversary year of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland draws to its close, I feel 
impelled to pay tribute to the agents 
and brokers of the country for the 
vitally important part they have 
played in establishing corporate 
suretyship as an integral part of the 
economic life of the nation. 


Others may have been instrumen- 
tal in launching corporate suretyship 
as a business, but it has been the com- 
panies’ representatives and brokers 
who have “carried the torch,” and by 
their tenacity and enthusiasm broken 
down the barriers of ignorance and 
indifference, thereby making possible 
the tremendous expansion that has 
taken place in the industry during 
the last five decades. 


As one who has been closely identi- 


PRESIDENT, FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


fied with the surety business for 50 
years, I have personally witnessed 
most of the important developments 
that have occurred in the industry 
and no one appreciates more keenly 
than I, perhaps, the value of the con- 
tributions that have been made to the 
betterment and progress of the bond- 
ing business by the men and women 
on the firing line. 


On behalf of my own Company, 
therefore, and perhaps I may pre- 
sume also to speak for the rest of the 
industry, I want to express to the 
country’s surety agents and brokers 
our deep gratitude for their confi- 
denée and support, and to extend 
each and every one of them our heart- 
felt wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
increased happiness and prosperity 
in the New Year. 











































CREDIT INSURANCE 


by PAUL M. MILLIANS, 


American Credit Indemnity Company 


Credit Insurance may I say this: 
Credit Insurance, in common 
with other forms of insurance, has 
to take its occasional bath in the 
muddied waters of the things that 
are not so. Not verv many years ago, 
Life Insurance had to meet the 
charge in legislative hearing that it 
was immoral and a form of gam- 
bling. It was denounced by some re- 
ligious institutions. 
I shall endeavor to submit briefly 
a case for Credit Insurance, for 
whatever “bath” you may wish to 
give it. My remarks will be confined 
to principles and purposes, an evalu- 
ation of credit insurance. 


T: START our examination of 


Numerical Value 


Evaluate, in one sense, means to 
determine the numerical value of a 
thing. But such an approach to the 
values of any form of casualty in- 
surance would leave us with the an- 
swer that about one half of those 
who buy insurance gain numerically 
—dollars—while the other half loses. 
The workings of all insurance funds 
are to indemnify the loser at the 
expense of the more fortunate. 

Credit Insurance is not sold with 
any idea that the insured is buying 
a profit. It is sold and it is bought 
for the very prudent purpose of 
protecting a business against profit- 
destroying, unexpected and uncon- 
trollable credit losses. 


Two Basic Forms 


_ In form Credit Insurance falls 
into. two broad  classifications— 
“General Coverage” and “Specific 
Coverage.” Variations from these 
basic forms are many, in order to 
meet the desires of many types of 
business, and the necessities of par- 
ticular situations. The insured, for 
example, may wish to handle col- 
lections of all past due accounts and 
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be protected only in the event of 
ultimate insolvency. On the other 
hand the Insured may wish to have 
all past due accounts constitute a 
claim under the policy contract, 
within some agreed period of time 
after maturity. Or the insured may 
want to go back of date of shipment 
and protect goods in process of 
manufacture. These varying con- 
ditions, and many others, require 
riders or indorsements on standard 
policy forms. 

As the name implies “General 
Coverage” Credit Insurance is de- 
signed to give business complete 
protection against all credit losses 
above the normal loss assumed by 
the insured. This normal loss is 
first broadly determined from the 
average for the class of business 
to which the insured belongs. The 
individual business within each 
group may, however, “merit” a 
normal below this broad average. 
Conversely, it may be necessary to 
“de-merit” the insured because of a 
sustained loss record above the in- 
dustrial average. 


Normal Loss 


Normal Loss in Credit Insurance 
follows the fundamental law of all 
insurance; that insurance cannot 
function on a certainty. Insurance 
can function only when it is based 
upon uncertainty. Since a normal 
loss in some amount is a certainty, 
possibly with a few rare exceptions, 
Credit Insurance makes no collec- 
tion of premium to cover normal 
loss, but gives every policyholder 
an opportunity to save at least a part 
of it. This sensible treatment of 
normal loss differs from other forms 
of insurance where the normal ex- 
pectancy of loss is a first charge to 
premium income. 

If I should be asked to squeeze 
the value of “General Coverage” 
Credit Insurance down to a few 





words, it would be that it “levels 
down” loss variations and reduces 


one “cost” of credit to a fixed 
amount. Under this form of policy 
all the individual elements which 
contribute to credit risk become an 
entity susceptible to measurement 
and expression as a fixed amount. 


Fixed Cost 


The protection of profits and 
capital values is the first appeal of 
complete protection, though many 
concerns stress its value from an 
accounting and financial standpoint. 
The idea of a fixed cost in profit 
planning and profit control is an 
important consideration with them. 

“General Coverage” is the most 
widely used form of Credit Insur- 
ance because of the inherent dan- 
gers of partial coverage. Usually the 
big credit losses come from the 
most unexpected sources. 


Single or Group Accounts 


“Specific Coverage,” the other of 
the two broad forms of Credit In- 
surance, provides a guarantee on 
single accounts or groups of ac- 
counts named by the insured. These 
accounts for the most part represent 
concentration of risk in amounts 
larger than the insured cares to as- 
sume. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Credit Insurance—Continued 


Thus we may say that “Specific 
Coverage” tends to “level down” 
risk, as distinguished from “Gen- 
eral Coverage” which “levels down” 
losses. As an illustration, suppose 
that a large part of receivables 
value is represented by numerous 
small accounts. If there is no con- 
centration of risk in a single in- 
dustry, or in one geographical area, 
a measure of distribution exists 
which admittedly lessens the chance 
of serious credit loss. But if the 
other part of receivables is made up 
of an assortment of accounts of 
more than average size, the failure 
of even a few of these accounts 
would result in serious loss. Pro- 
tection of these larger accounts by 
“Specific Coverage” Credit Insur- 
ance “levels down” risk. 


Leveling Losses or Risks 


Here then are what I hope you 
will agree are two broad values that 
Credit Insurance gives to business: 
—leveling credit loss to an amount 
agreed upon when the contract is 
written; or lessening the risk of 
abnormal loss—in situations where 
the insured wants to share part of 
the risk—by protecting groups of 
large accounts which represent a 
high concentration of risk. 

Sometimes we hear the statement 
“My business can stand an abnormal 
credit loss.” But this is not the 
issue for Credit Insurance. 

The value of putting a ceiling on 
credit losses does not revolve around 
the question of whether a business 
can stand the financial shock of a 
large credit loss. It is conceded that 
disaster may not result from credit 
losses unless a business is weak 
financially, or has a fairly high con- 
centration of risk. 

For the business that can stand 
the “shock” of abnormal credit 
losses, complete protection is for 
that comparatively thin profit line 
upon which rides all the hopes and 
reputation of management. 


50 to | Shot 


Normal credit losses are provided 
for by a charge to sales. But any 
loss in excess of normal comes one 
hundred cents on the dollar out of 
net profits. If net profit is 2% on 
sales—and a recent study showed 
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this to be a good average—it would 
require $50,000 of good sales to 
offset $1,000 of abnormal bad debt 
losses. Or from another angle, the 
risk is net profit on $50,000 of 
sales for every $1,000 of excessive 
loss—a 50 to 1 shot. 

There is a vast difference after all 
between sound financial manage- 
ment and gambling—and gambling 
with a profit at a 50 to 1 shot is 
not sound financial management. It 
isn’t even good gambling. 
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Credit Control is not a control 
device in the broader sense. Yet, 
paradoxically enough, when applied 
to a single business it is the only 
known way to control credit losses 
and to protect hard-earned profits 
against the inroads they make. 

The effort is sometimes made to 
meet the contingency of abnormal 
credit losses by creating extra re- 
serves for this purpose. But we 
should not overlook the fact that 
such reserves can come only out of 
profit and the difference between 
paying abnormal credit losses out of 
current earnings, or out of reserves 
accumulated from current and prior 
earnings, is merely one of time. 

If a business has the financial 
resources to create idle reserves; 


and assuming that management will 
keep the reserve inviolate despite 
the soft-voiced temptation to dig 
into it when there is urgent need 
for some extra cash, the argument 
for Credit Insurance protection be- 
comes one of dollars and cents. 
Where a business actually takes 
money out of surplus to create a 
true reserve, the earning power of 
such funds when employed in the 
business is frequently greater than 
the premium cost of adequate credit 
insurance protection. 


Short Term Record 


A favorable credit loss experience 
over a period of a few years too 
often intrigues business. Manage- 
ment concludes that instead of pay- 
ing a premium for protection 
against abnormal credit losses, a 
corresponding amount should be set 
aside as a reserve against such an 
event. Numerous cases are on 
record, however, where credit losses 
during a short period have more 
than exhausted reserves accumu- 
lated over a large number of years. 


In such cases the damage is even 
greater than the destruction of the 
reserve. Its earning power is lost for 
all time to come. If a substantial re- 
serve for credit losses can be created 
out of earned profits, why subject it 
to the hazard of complete destruc- 
tion when it can be protected by 
Credit Insurance at a price which 
would rarely exceed the amount of 
interest the reserve would normally 
earn? 

In conclusion—I am conscious of 
the fact that I have whittled at the 
subject of Credit Insurance in a 
rather abstract way and did not dis- 
cuss it fully because of its many 
ramifications. 

Bless Perry said that “even a 
whittler should whittle to a point.” 
If I have made any point at all I 
hope it has been that there will al- 
ways be credit losses—sometimes 
bad and sometimes not so bad; that 
the job of Credit Insurance will con- 
tinue to be that of distributing in an 
equitable manner, those abnormal 
credit losses which are experienced 
with varying frequency and severity 
by every business exchanging mer- 
chandise or services for credit. 
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TODAY ... industry moves 
forward to greater and more 
efficient services. Geared to pace 
with this drive our new FIDELITY 
BONDS equip Central Agents to give [F,F.=,= 


folders and 
specimen copies 


their insureds complete protection.  *ti'stst 
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RETROSPECTIVE RATING -- 
Wha it ts 


by JOHN H. EGLOF, 


Supervisor Agency Field Service, The Travelers 


plan for compensation risks 
was first approved in Massa- 
chusetts, May 1, 1936, the plan has 
become effective in thirty-three ju- 
risdictions including such impor- 
tant states as California, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Wisconsin and Texas. Used 
at first to cure risks that had “gone 
bad,” retrospective rating is now 
recognized as an efficacious step for- 
ward in Workmen’s Compensation 
rating procedure, and today is avail- 
able to risks which have “gone good” 
as well as those which demand spe- 
cial attention. Buyers of insurance 
are interested in retrospective rating 
and in many instances are demand- 
ing that it be applied in their respec- 
tive cases, hence it behooves every 
producer to become familiar with it 
and be in a position to demonstrate 
its worth when given the risk’s co- 
operation in controlling accidents. 
Frequently the question is asked, 
“What is Retrospective Rating?” 
A good definition is as follows: 
“Retrospective Rating is a method 
of determining the premium cost of 
a risk after the loss experience for 
the risk has been developed.” 


So the retrospective rating 


Prospective vs. Retrospective Rating 


At this point it may be asked— 
“What are some of the main differ- 
ences between Prospective or Guar- 
anteed Cost Rating and Retrospec- 
tive Rating ?” 

(1) The former determines ini- 
tial or average rates for available 
but unmeasured protection, while 
the latter determines final rates pro- 
portionate to the protection actually 
utilized by the risk. 

(2) The Retrospective Rating 
premium cost is largely independent 
of the classification system, eco- 
nomic changes and the risk’s past 
experience. 
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(3) It is free from the experience 
of the abnormal years 1934-1935 
and 1938 which with 1936 and 1937 
form the basis of Prospective Rat- 
ing. In that particular, Retrospective 
Rating is a great leveler; it deals 
with the present and gives the risk 
full credit for its current experience 
and gives that credit directly and 
promptly. 





(4) Then, too, it should be 
pointed out that Retrospective Rat- 
ing gives a risk full credit for its 
improved loss experience resulting 
from Accident Control work. If a 
risk reduces its losses $100, it gets 
credit for $100; if the reduction is 
$1000, credit for that amount is 
given; if the reduction is $10,000, 
credit for that amount is likewise 
given. In all cases the allowance is 
subject to the minimum premium 


limitation. This, for obvious reasons, 
cannot be done under Prospective 
Rating. 


Large vs. Small Risks 


Under Prospective Rating, 
greater dependability is accorded the 
experience of the large risks but the 
Experience Rating Plan does not 
give 100% credibility to the past 
experience until the risk reaches a 
very large size. This is as it should 
be since the Guaranteed rate must be 
adequate to provide for actual as 
well as expected losses. Under the 
Retrospective Rating Plan, however, 
the facts are known at the time the 
adjusted risk premium is computed 
and, therefore, subject to the mini- 
mum and maximum premium limits, 
full credibility is gwen to the ex- 
perience of every risk to which the 
Plan is applied. In other words, 
Retrospective Rating starts where 
Guaranteed Cost insurance leaves 
off and measures today’s hazard. 

The average risk considers itself 
better than other risks in its class 
and naturally wants credit for its 
savings in accident costs. Retro- 
spective Rating gives that credit and 
thereby gives those in authority an 
opportunity to earn the lowest pos- 
sible compensation insurance cost 
consistent with good insurance pro- 
tection. It offers a modern insur- 
ance rating program for present day 
economic conditions. 


Description of Plan 


There is nothing difficult about the 
Retrospective Rating Plan. There 
are a few simple fundamentals con- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Retrospective Rating—Continued 


nected with it which, when under- 
stood, make it comparatively easy 
to present to policyholders and pros- 
pects in a most convincing and 
sincere manner. It always has been 
a somewhat hopeless task to get a 
policyholder to understand even the 
simplest phases of Prospective Rat- 
ing. Retrospective Rating has 
changed all this, for, when all is 
said and done, any policyholder can 
understand readily a rating plan 
which is based upon a simple for- 
mula, every item of which can be 
explained in a way that it is easily 
understandable. 

First, it should be pointed out 
that the plan is optional and like- 
wise supplementary to the Experi- 
ence Rating Plan. 

If the risk elects the plan, it 
starts with a standard premium 
which is based upon the approved 
rates applicable in the jurisdiction 
in which its operations are located. 


Rating Formula 


The following simple formula is 
used to compute the Retrospective 
Rating Premium cost when the loss 
experience has been developed: 

Retrospective Rating Premium = 
Basic Premium + (Losses < State 
Loss Conversion Factor). The pre- 
mium thus produced is subject to the 
Minimum and Maximum Premiums 
as indicated in the Plan. 

The basic premium is a specified 
percentage of the standard premium 
and provides for (1) expenses that 
are independent of the risk’s loss 
ratio and (2) losses in excess of 
those contemplated by the maximum 
retrospective premium. The basic 
premium percentage, it will be ob- 
served, starts with 30% for risks 
with standard premium of $1000, 
and graduates down to 21.5% for 
risks with standard premium of 
$500,000 and over. The several 
items which enter into the make-up 
of the basic premium are as follows: 

(1) Budget Items 

(a) Home Office Adminis- 
tration 

(b) Engineering 
spection 

(c) Payroll Audit 

(2) Taxes—a certain percentage 
of basic premium varying by state. 

(3) Acquisition—based on mini- 
mum premium; producer receives 


and In- 
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full commission on the preferred or 
minimum premium. 

(4) Insurance Charge—a certain 
percentage of the standard premium 
required to limit the Retrospective 
Rating Premium cost to the speci- 
fied Maximum Premium. 

(5) Partial Claim Factor—to off- 
set the deficiency in allowance for 
claim cost in the State Conversion 
Factor. 





NOTE: In some states where the 
allowance for claim cost in the Loss 
Conversion Factor is more than is 
needed, the redundancy is credited 
to the Budget Items Factor. 





NOTICE TO FAST DRIVERS 


A live man pays 25 cents for a shave. 

It costs $5.00 to shave a dead man in the 
morgue. 

A woolen overcoat costs $40.00. 

A wooden one costs $400.00. 

A taxi to the theatre costs $1.00 for a round 
trip. 

But one to the cemetery costs $10.00 for one 
way. 

Stay alive and save your money. 

It's easy—Drive Carefully. 

—Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 





The remaining item in the for- 
mula is the State Loss Conversion 
Factor. The risk’s losses for a 
given policy year are converted into 
premium through the application of 
this factor which provides the in- 
come necessary to adjust the losses 
and to pay the taxes on the premium 
represented by the losses. 


Minimum and Maximum Limits 


The converted losses are added 
to the basic premium and the result 
is the Retrospective Rating premium 
for the risk which is subject to the 
minimum and maximum cost limita- 
tions of the plan. 

The Minimum Retrospective pre- 
mium, sometimes called the ‘“insur- 
ance of preferred premium,” is a 


certain percentage of the standard | 


premium and varies downward from 
87% for a $1,000 risk to 50% for 
a $75,000 and over risk. The $5,000 
risk, for example, has an opportunity 
to earn a credit of 25% whereas the 
$75,000 and upward risk can earn 
as much as a 50% credit. 

The Maximum Retrospective pre- 








mium varies from 195% of the 
standard premium for a $1,000 risk 
down to 100% of the standard pre- 
mium for a $500,000 and over risk. 

The purpose of the minimum and 
maximum retrospective premiums is 
to stabilize the plan within reason- 
able insurance limits. 

In the Retrospective Rating for- 
mula it will be noted that the claim 
adjustment expenses and taxes are 
in direct proportion to the insured 
losses; hence, for every dollar of 
losses the assured saves through 
effective accident prevention and 
safety work, his premium will be 
reduced by the savings in losses 
multiplied by the State Loss Con- 
version Factor. 

This saving for each dollar of 
reduction in losses is a big talking 
point for the Plan and does focus 
the attention of the employer on the 
cost of Workmen’s Compensation 
accidents. 


Simple and Salable 


You will observe how the whole 
plan is tied together into a simple, 
adjustable, equitable and _ salable 
rating method of determining the 
premium of a risk after the loss 
experience for the risk has been de- 
veloped. The Basic, Minimum, and 
Maximum Premiums are predicated 
on the standard premium. The Ret- 
rospective Premium is established on 
the Basic Premium and the incurred 
losses for the policy period, the 
latter being converted to a premium 
basis through the use of the State 
Loss Conversion Factor, which 
takes care of the expenses of adjust- 
ing the losses and the taxes that have 
to be paid by the Company on the 
converted losses. This Retrospec- 
tive Premium is the premium for the 
risk except that, if it is less than 
the minimum premium, the latter 
prevails or, if it is greater than the 
maximum premium, the maximum 
premium becomes the risk retrospec- 
tive premium. 


Actual Results 


The results produced by the ret- 
rospective rating plan on 277 rat- 
ings promulgated through 1939 
since the inception of the plan by 
(1) The National Council, (2) The 
Massachusetts Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau and (3) The Comper- 
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AGENTS...BROKERS 


CREDIT INSURANCE WILL SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


There’s an ever-growing trend among alert businessmen throughout the country 
toward Credit Insurance. Business ““weather-wise”’, they cast an eye at dangling 
accounts receivable...and call in an American Credit Insurance Representative. 
This is where you should step into the picture. By merely placing the basic 
facts before your clients and paving the way for our trained representative you 
open an entirely new door to profit possibilities. 


AMERICAN 
CREOIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


if New York 


sation Rating Board, New York are 
indeed enlightening. 


The 220 ratings developing less 
than standard premium produced a 
saving to assureds of $1,297,380 
which represents an average reduc- 
tion of 28.4%. On the other hand, 
the fifty-seven ratings developing 
more than standard premium, called 
for an increase of only $160,369 
over the standard premium. 


This shows that four out of five 
employers taking advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the Ret- 
rospective Rating Plan enjoyed 
substantial savings in their Work- 
men’s Compensation premium. 


Retrospective 
demonstrated its worth?—In 1936 
we find that 21 risks with Standard 
premiums of $442,660 were written 


Rating—Has it 


on the approved plan. Last year 
these totals were 587 and $8,810,407 
respectively. For the first six 
months of this year 360 risks have 
been written with Standard pre- 
miums of $5,166,991. It is estimated 
that the volume of business on a 
retrospective basis in 1940 will be 
in excess of $10,000,000 Standard 
premiums evidencing a substantial 
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You don’t have to sel] American Credit Insurance. That’s our 
job. And, for nearly half a century that’s been our job, writing 


Credit Insurance exclusively. 


Your first step to greater income is made when you write for 
information to Dept. B. Why not do it today and let us give 


you full details? 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F. McFadden, President 


* First National Bank Building 


Baltimore 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


growth in number of risks and vol- 
ume. 

The extent to which the plan is 
being used and the results produced 
thereunder indicate that the plan is 
no longer in an experimental stage. 
A further interesting point is that 
most risks which have elected to be 
written on a retrospective basis de- 
sire to continue to be subject to this 
form of rating treatment. 


Favorable Trend 


Further, the experience shows 
that each year the number of em- 
ployers who have reduced the cost 
of their compensation insurance 
under the Plan has increased. Never 
have less than three out of four 
employers saved money in any one 
year under this Plan. Today four 
out of five are earning a profit. 
Many employers save every year. 
All employers should save _ sub- 
stantial sums over a period of years. 

Naturally there will be the oc- 
casional risks which will not earn a 
premium reduction for a certain 
policy year. This fact, however, 
must not discourage either the risk 
or the producer since experience 


has demonstrated that over a period 
of years the Retrospective Rating 
principle will not only absorb any 
penalty premium but will produce a 
net premium credit. The truth of 
this conclusion has been proved by 
ratings applied to risks over a period 
of several years and a wide range 
of states. To be even more specific, 
experience shows that in the higher 
premium brackets, risks with good 
experience outnumber risks with 
bad experience m the ratio of ap- 
proximately THREE TO ONE. 
Should any good policyholder hesi- 
tate to take advantage of his option 
of having his risk written on a ret- 
rospective basis when the odds are 
so predominately in his favor? Then, 
too, it has been demonstrated that 
of the policyholders who have taken 
advantage of the Retrospective Rat- 
ing Plan few, if any, will elect to 
return to the Guaranteed Cost basis. 
They have made their risks good 
risks ; they have controlled accident 
frequency and severity ; hence, they 
want their risks rated individually 
to get the benefit of what they have 
done. They know the value of Ret- 
rospective Rating and want it be- 
cause of what it does for them. 
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@ Have you ever been provoked by 
the one faulty bulb that put out a 
whole string of Christmas lights? 
Just one bulb can cause you a lot 
of trouble. 

A lot of things are like Christmas 
lights. Insurance, for instance. A 
whole string of policies can’t help 
a client of yours if he has one unex- 
pected loss that is not protected. 

We are telling this story in the 
December 7 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. It is one of a series 
of advertisements of The American 
Insurance Group to help its agents 
sell more, efficient protection. 

Insurance—The American Way 
—starts out with the unusual Risk 
Derecror. In response to adver- 
tising, families everywhere are writ- 
ing to the home office for their copy. 
The local agent makes the sale. 

Write for the complete story of 
“Insure The American Way.” Learn 
how you can apply this effective 
technique to your local problems 
through the exclusive selling plan 
worked out by this Group. Address 
The American Insurance Group, 


Dept. 548, Newark, New Jersey. 
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PREPAREDNESS 


by JOHN A. DIEMAND 


Executive Vice-President, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


E ARE conscious of the 
WW cxssorsinary preparations 

now being made for Na- 
tional Defense, and these prepara- 
tions cannot help but make us re- 
flect on the status of our own busi- 
ness and consider the things which 
we must do in the interest of the 
public which we serve. 

True preparedness must begin 
with an honest appraisal of existing 
conditions in our business and an 
unbiased analysis of the trends and 
influences which have brought those 
conditions into being. 

Ours is a great business—not 
merely because the stock casualty 
companies represent total assets of 
over 1%4 billions of dollars, but be- 
cause our premium writings of 
nearly a billion dollars a year weave 
us into the fabric of every phase of 
the social and economic life of this 
nation. Because of the diversified 
range of our various forms of cover, 
there is no individual, firm or cor- 
poration, business or profession, 
with which we do not at some time 
or other have direct personal con- 
tact. And when I say “we” I mean 
those two co-operating forces of 
our business—the agents and the 
companies. 

Because of our youth (the cas- 
ualty business having only gotten 
under way at the turn of the cen- 
tury) we have never hesitated to 
seek new horizons, or to change 
methods or forms of cover when 
necessity demanded, and youth again 
enables us to quickly accommodate 
ourselves to the whirlpool of the so- 
cial and economic adjustments now 
revolving about us. 


Impending Changes 


In the past few years, however, 
many great changes have been made 
and others still impend. What their 
combined effort may be is still in 
the state of conjecture, but never- 
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theless they form the subject of 
debate wherever men engaged in 
the business gather together. In the 
vanguard of these changes is the 
drift towards all risk, comprehen- 
sive and blanket covers, and the 
payment of dividends for safe driv- 
ing. 

Now why should this desire for 
change be taking place in an era of 
prosperity? Never before in our 
history have we had five consecu- 
tive years of profit. Our lean years 
have always outnumbered our fat 
years, but in this period of pros- 
perity we are haunted by the spectre 
of a static or declining volume of 
casualty business written by the 
stock companies, and a rapidly in- 
creasing business written by the 
non-stock companies. 


Chief Problem 


The prominent non-stock compa- 
nies as a group increased their pre- 
mium income 112% during the past 
decade. In the same period the 
stock companies as a group suffered 
a loss in premium income of 4%. 
This difference in the development 
of premium income by the two 
groups of companies, is, I suggest, 
the principal item of interest to the 
stock companiés today. How to pre- 
vent further losses to non-stock car- 
riers, and how to recapture a por- 
tion of the business that has been 
lost is the problem of the day. If 
we expect to effect a cure, the 
diagnosis of the case must be ac- 
curate, and the treatment, even 
though drastic, must be applied re- 
gardless of the pain or suffering. 

If we frankly analyze the cause 
of the decrease in the volume of 
stock companies, we come to but one 
conclusion, and that is that the in- 
surance-buying public, despite many 
other considerations, has been edu- 
cated to purchase insurance on the 
basis of price, and is today demand- 
ing that a larger share of the pre- 


mium dollar be used in the payment 
of losses. 

At the beginning of the depression 
in 1929 many insurers were com- 
pelled because of decreased incomes 
to buy insurance on a price basis, 
and as the depression lengthened, 
more and more buyers became 
similarly affected. It was during 
this period that stock companies 
failed to recognize this change of 
attitude in those who were purchas- 
ing insurance. In the early days it 
is true we were immersed in mount- 
ing underwriting losses, so much so, 
in fact, that increasing volume 
seemed only to increase our diffi- 
culties; nevertheless hindsight em- 
phasizes our failure. After ten years 
the matter of low cost insurance has 
become the usual rather than the 
unusual factor in our business, and 
this applies whether the risk is large 
or small. 

Many large purchasers of insur- 
ance today employ managers whose 
sole responsibility is to study the 
needs of their particular institutions, 
and to find markets which will pro- 
vide insurance to cover those needs 
at the lowest possible cost. It is to 
this class that retrospective rating 
has been offered in connection with 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
in order that such business might 
be retained for stock company in- 
terests. So far as the many other 
lines of insurance are concerned 
little or nothing has been done for 
the large and the medium sized 
risks. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Preparedness—Continued 

For these reasons it seems to me 
that the most important element in 
a program of preparedness is the 
development of low cost insurance 
and that the best method of accom- 
plishing that objective consists in 
having representatives of produc- 
er’s Organizations meet with repre- 
sentatives of companies around the 
conference table, and patiently en- 
deavor to find some solution of the 
expense factor. 


Company Expenses 


From the companies’ point of 
view it might be possible to contrib- 
ute to the solution of this problem 
by affecting some reduction of ex- 
pense by virtue of centralization of 
some of the service facilities involved 
in the handling of the business. 
Then, too, costs might be reduced by 
the development and sale of all-risk 
policies covering the entire personal 
liability of the policyholder as dis- 
tinguished from his business liabi- 
lity. This would obviate the neces- 
sity of issuing individual policies 
covering the many hazards to which 
the individual is exposed today. 

It might be possible to further re- 





duce the cost by issuing a policy 
for an indefinite term; in other 
words a continuous form of policy 
whose termination is effected only 
upon reasonable notice of cancella- 
tion by the policyholder, and also by 
the extension of retrospective rating 
to cover the entire insurable risk 
for those eligible for this treatment. 

Since stock companies, through 
retrospective rating and rewards 
for safe driving, have, in principle, 
agreed to the issuance of participat- 
ing policies, it may not be unwise 
to extend this principal to other 
lines. 


Explore All Avenues 


Every avenue of producing the 
lowest possible price must be ex- 
plored even though far-reaching 
changes are made in the business in 
order to reach that goal. In making 
drastic changes we are in no differ- 
ent position than the manufacturer 
of consumer goods, the banker, or 
the merchant, whose methods of 
transacting business have had to be 
radically altered in the past ten 
years. 

So far our business has been par- 
ticularly free of radical changes; 
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Non -Can Life 
} plus { Insurance 
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S. E. MILES, Agency Manager 
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possibly we have erred in not mak- 
ing more changes in the past, but 
drastic changes must come and come 
only in the interest of the policy- 
holder. These can only be made by 
patiently discussing the methods and 
courageously applying the remedy. 


Freedom from Regulation 


To accomplish the foregoing we 
must have greater freedom from 
regulation. We must oppose legis- 
lation which attempts to freeze 
forms, rates or methods. 

There may be some among us 
who shy away from preparedness 
along the foregoing lines. They be- 
lieve that regulation is the thing. 
With all companies of all classes 
obliged to charge the same rates, it 
is argued that competitive equality 
will prevail and that the volume 
of stock casualty business will forge 
ahead. 

Even if such a proposition worked, 
it seems to me that it would be 
wrong in principle, because the em- 
phasis would be on self-interest 
rather than on public interest. The 
fact is, however, that regulation does 
not accomplish the objective claimed 
for it. 
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Hotel 
KENMORE 
when¥ 


Delightful stopping place of seasoned travelers 
and business people . . . 
bies, dining rooms and lounge bar. 400 large, 
cheery rooms, all with tub, shower and cir- 
culating ice water. Moderate rates: $3.50 
single, $5.00 double. 

Special 2 and 3 day All-Expense 


Tours. Write for details and our 
Historic map of Boston. 


AT KENMORE SQUARE 
ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


HOTEL KENMORE 


L. E. Witney, Managing Director 
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Annual Statement 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
ASSETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OTHER BONDS 


CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE 


PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE 
(Not over 90 days due) 


ACCRUED INTEREST AND OTHER ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


RESERVE—For Unpaid Claims 
RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums 


RESERVE—For Taxes and all other Liabilities 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
STATUTORY DEPOSIT 
NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Bonds and Stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. If actual December 31, 1939 Market quotations 
of Bonds and Stocks had been used the assets would be $3,699,784.05 and 
the policyholders’ surplus $1,845,446.04. Securities carried at $583,044.80 


are deposited for purposes required by law. 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 
ASSETS 


$ 791,438.80 
500,751.04 
1,435,483.83 
610,416.56 
265,457.00 


34,450.36 
$3,637,997.59 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OTHER BONDS 


PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE 
(Not over 90 days due) 


ACCRUED INTEREST AND OTHER ASSETS 


Annual Statement 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 


$ 542,647.60 
531,619.89 
166,850.00 
173,447.46 

57,696.92 


14,076.41 
$1,486,338.28 


LIABILITIES 


$ 320,636.63 
1,386,124.61 
147,576.77 
$1,854,338.01 


$ 400,000.00 
1,383,659.58 


1,783,659.58 
$3,637,997.59 


in the above stat 


RESERVE—For Unpaid Claims 
RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums 


68,036.87 

429,709.03 

43,727.76 

$ 541,473.66 
$400,000.00 
544,864.62 

944,864.62 

$1,486,338.28 


Bonds and Stocks valued on basis approved by National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. If actual December 31, 1939 Market quotations 
of Bonds and Stocks had been used the assets would be $1,470,273.29 and 
the policyholders’ surplus $928,799.63. Securities carried at $542,647.60 
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History of Regulation 


If we review the history of regu- 
lation we shall find that its result 
has been to decrease the flow of busi- 
ness to stock companies and to in- 
crease the volume of business going 
to non-stock companies; it is just 
such regulation that the non-stock 
companies have always favored. The 
state of Virginia gives us a striking 
example. In that state the last year 
of non-regulation was 1932. Stock 
companies wrote in automobile busi- 
ness $2,523,000 during that year. 
Last year that volume had increased 
to $3,197.000 or an increase of 
26%%. The writings of mutual 
companies in 1932 were $398,000; 
last year that volume had grown to 
$2,032,000 or an increase of 410%. 
Included in the mutual figures is the 
business of the deviators which arose 
from a little less than $100,000 in 
1932 to $1,110,000 in 1939. Coupled 
with the loss in premiums was the 
reduction in agency commissions by 
official fiat and not by agreement. 


Mr. Ernest Palmer, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, of the State of 
Illinois, recently described the func- 
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tions of an insurance department as 
follows: 


1. To see that insurance compa- 
nies of every kind are finan- 
cially sound and honestly man- 
aged. 

. To see that every policy con- 
tract sold to the public is fair 
and reasonable. 

. To see that everyone who sells 
or seeks to sell insurance is 
honest, competent and well 
qualified to serve the needs of 
his customers. 


‘If more of the taxes which we 
pay to our various state governments 
were used to see that insurance com- 
panies are financially sound and hon- 
estly managed, possibly some of the 
regulations with which we are now 
burdened could be eliminated and 
the companies left to serve their 
policyholders’ needs at as low a cost 
as competition will permit. 


Too Much Regulation 


As I view the picture we have 
sufficient regulation to meet. the re- 
quirements of all small risks, but 
so far as large business is con- 


cerned, we have too much regula- 
tion. 

American business, today, is com- 
plex. Situations have to be met too 
incisively to regulate policies or rates 
on new hazards which develop fre- 
quently overnight and last but for a 
short time, but for which the policy- 
holder is entitled to insurance and 
which frequently he can only get 
after the event has passed. 

Companies should have the privi- 
lege of meeting the needs of any 
insured—a custom-made policy if 
you please, when necessity so de- 
mands. 

My recommendation is that we ad- 
here to the policy of solving our 
problem by discussion and forever 
discard the policy of regulation, 
which is neither in the interest of 
the policyholder, the companies, or 
their agents. 

And so in conclusion I say again 
that we must be prepared, but our 
preparedness must be based on pub- 
lic service and public demand. If 
we prepare on that basis no ag- 
gressor can successfully attack the 


institution of stock insurance. 


From an address at the joint convention of the 
International Association of C. & 8S. Underwriters 
and National Association of C. & S. Agents. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


E HEAR much today, in 
W out of the insurance 
business, about public rela- 
tions and how, suddenly, it has be- 
come everybody’s No. 1 job—next, 
of course, to national defense. You 
almost might think it is something 
new. It is one of the most used— 
and abused—terms in the current 
vocabulary of American business 
and industry. Some, finding it per- 
sonally profitable to do so, have 
sought to surround it with a veil of 
mystery which does not belong to it. 
Good public relations is not merely 
a matter of advertising and publicity 
—the written word; nor or speech- 
making, the oral word. These are 
important, proper and necessary 
elements of any sound public rela- 
tions program. ‘They are, in effect, 
the show windows in which business 
and industry may display their wares 
for the consideration of the consum- 
ing public ; and let us not forget that 
we Americans are avidious window 
shoppers. But they are only a chap- 
ter in the story. 


Service 


The backbone of good public rela- 
tions is service—and | don’t have to 
tell any group of insurance agents 
that the solid, lasting foundation of 
service is integrity—the integrity of 
the product that is offered for use, 
the integrity of the management be- 
hind that product, and the integrity 
of the men and women who carry 
it out into the public markets and 
thereby make it available for the 
betterment, comfort and protection 
of the people—the consumers. 

The private enterprise system, 
which more than anything else has 
been responsible for our American 
high standard of living, is a product 
of good public relations. This sys- 
tem has survived through good times 
and bad times because it has ren- 
dered the kind of service that a free 
people have a right to expect from 
the business and industrial organi- 
zations which provide their needs, 
comforts and luxuries. It has not 
been static, merely satisfied with 
things as they are. Driven by the 
sharp spur of close competition, 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 


by HAROLD K. PHILIPS 


Director of Publicity, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 


management has sought tirelessly 
and successfully to improve the qual- 
ity of products and at the same time 
make them available to ever expand- 
ing markets by bringing price within 
the reach of more and more con- 
sumers. And in the same stride in- 
telligent salesmanship has constantly 
improved the means and methods of 
distribution, quickly bringing the 
products of business safely and eff- 
ciently to the consumer. 


As a result, despite a decade of 
wearing and tearing economic de- 
pression, our standard of living re- 
mains the highest of any country in 
all the world. Our people are better 
fed, better clothed and better housed. 
They still have 50% of the world’s 
telephones ; 44,000,000 of them still 
maintain savings bank accounts ; and 
64,000,000, or more, still hold life 
insurance policies. They still own 
and operate 75% of the world’s au- 
tomobiles, more than enough for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States to go riding all at the 
same time any afternoon they 


choose. They own 40% of the 
world’s radios and, thank God, they 
have no censor but the will of the 
owner to choose his own program. 
They consume 67% of the world’s 
silk production, 50% of coffee, and 
67% of rubber. All of these things, 
and more, are still the possession of 
that 6% of the world’s population 
which we proudly call American. 

These blessings did not just hap- 
pen, nor are they solely the result 
of our abundant natural resources; 
other nations have natural resources 
as abundant, or more so, as ours. 
We have these things in America 
because our economic system made 
men and women free to plan and 
learn how to put our natural re- 
sources and individual initiative to 
work for the benefit of all of our 
people. 

But it is not enough to be con- 
tented with things as they are, to 
smugly conclude that we have 
reached perfection and wait for the 
world to beat a path to our door. 
Today more than ever before alert 
and intelligent management and 
salesmanship are called upon to work 
together to give the public the best 
that human ingenuity can devise and 
to make the best available to all. 
That is the very soul of good public 
relations and efficient service. 


Company Programs 


What have the capital stock cas- 
ualty and surety companies done, 
and what are they continuing to do, 
in this basic field of good public 
relations and efficient service ? These 
are questions alert agents rightly 
should ask, and highly important to 
them are the answers they receive. 
The answer is that we have done as 
much as any others, and more than 
many. We have pioneered in the 
field of accident prevention, we have 
set out to stop raids upon the policy- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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holders’ premiums by criminal ele- 
ments, we have conducted studies 
in the field of occupational diseases, 
and in many other ways we have 
worked—and continue to work—to 
give the public the soundest insur- 
ance that can be written and to make 
the benefits of that insurance avail- 
able to an increasing proportion of 
the Americn people. 


Individual Programs 


But these are generalities ; let’s get 
down to facts. The Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives af- 
fords a basis for examination. Let 
me here say that our program does 
not represent all that is being done 
by the casualty and surety branches 
of the business in the matters here 
to be discussed, or in other matters 
which are not encompassed by the 
Association’s program. The com- 
panies are carrying out magnificent 
individual programs, many of which 
complement the group activities of 
the Association. Space, however, 
permits only such mention of these 
individual programs as has here been 
made. 


Certainly one of the most im- 
portant activities of the Association 
is that which deals with accident 
prevention. There was a time when 
one school of thought believed that 
the sole responsibility of insurance 
companies was to compensate for 
loss after the fact. When the idea 
of preventing loss before the fact 
was first suggested, that school op- 
posed the idea on the ground that 
it might ruin business by shrinking 
markets. But preventive measures 
were instituted. The result, of 
course, has been not shrinking mar- 
kets, but rapidly and constantly ex- 
panding markets, making more busi- 
ness for the agents, more business 
for the companies, and better pro- 
tection for the insuring public. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau is the accident prevention di- 
vision of the Association. It is 
recognized nation-wide as one of the 
foremost safety organizations in the 
accident field. Its scope of opera- 
tion embraces safety on street and 
highway, safety in industry, safety 
in the home and every place where 
accidents may take their toll of life, 
limb and property. The contribu- 
tion that it has made to safe living 
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and working conditions is measured 
not only by an economic yardstick 
but by a humanitarian yardstick as 
well. Consider briefly just a few of 
the bureau’s activities. 


Separate Divisions 


The Industrial Safety Division 
devotes its time to promoting safe 
working conditions in industry and 
more recently to the prevention of 
occupational diseases. The result? 
Deaths due to occupational accidents 
have been reduced some 50 per cent! 

Next consider the Traffic, Educa- 
tion, and Special Service Division, 
together dealing with street and 
highway safety, safety education in 
the schools, and co-operation with 
public and semi-public authorities to 
prevent accidents wherever hazards 
are present. It has been estimated 
that safety education has saved the 
lives of more than 70,000 children. 
So safety education is paying the 
richest dividends we can earn; it is 
helping to save the lives of our chil- 
dren. 

For some years the National Con- 
servation Bureau has been working 
to establish universal driver training 
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education in the nation’s high 
schools so that we may reach a pe- 
riod when the operators of motor 
cars on our streets and highways will 
be trained drivers before they take 
over the wheel. To stimulate this 
program the bureau has produced a 
complete driver training textbook, 
“Man and the Motor Car.” About 
4,000 high schools now use this book. 


Educational Effort 


Colleges and universities through- 
out the country are asking in increas- 
ing numbers for members of the 
staff of the National Conservation 
Bureau to conduct safety courses 
forthem. The bureau is cooperating 
closely with such groups as the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, the American Legion, 
United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, and others in accident pre- 
vention work. And we have hardly 
scratched the surface in this brief 
recitation of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau’s program. 
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But that is not all. Convinced that 
one of the key highways to safe liv- 
ing lies through education, the Asso- 
ciation sought new means to make 
such education more widespread and 
permanent. The need in that direc- 
tion has been, and remains, teachers 
who are thoroughly trained to teach 
safety. So about two years ago, the 
Association made a grant of funds 
to New York University with which 
to found the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, the first institution in Amer- 
ica devoted exclusively to training 
teachers to teach safety. 


Claims Bureau 


Let us now turn momentarily to 
the Claims Bureau, which we might 
term the crime prevention division 
of the Association, although its ac- 
tivities extend beyond the respon- 
sibility, important though it may be, 
of protecting the premium dollar 
against the depradations of crim- 
inals. It operates to improve claim 
conditions, accelerate the just settle- 
ment of meritorious claims, and in 
addition supervises the Index Bu- 
reau System which reports and dis- 
seminates information to members 


about accidents and losses in which 
the members have an_ interest. 
Branches of both are established in 
key cities in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

Every business is subject to the 
raids of those social malcontents who 
turn to crime as “the easy way.” 
But few have so strange a collection 
of unlawful parasites as the insur- 
ance business. They range from 
lone wolves up to highly organized 
mobs of fake accident specialists and 
ambulance chasing rings of unethical 
lawyers and doctors. Some have 
made an art of tumbling, and know 
how to spill themselves nimbly in 
and out of anything that looks like 
it is insured. Others depend upon 
uncorrected accidents of years ago, 
like the man who discovered that a 
tack long imbedded in the wall of 
his stomach still made an excellent 
X-ray plate—and collected hand- 
somely from restaurants until he 
ran his string out too far. Then 
there are the ambulance chasers who 
prey upon persons injured in bona 
fide accidents, robbing them of in- 
surance settlements under the pre- 
text of hiking the amount. 

(Continued on the next page) 











H. H. CLEAVELAND 


Mr. Cleaveland, president and manager 
of the Bituminous Casualty Corporation, com- 
pleted fifty years in the insurance business 
December Ist. Although he now devotes al- 
most full time to the Bituminous Casualty, he 
still is a local agent and retains a partnership 
in the Rock Island agency bearing his name. 
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Within this year several of the 
largest fake accident and ambulance 
chasing rings in the country have 
been rounded up and their members 
sent to prison. The Claims Bureau 
investigators, of course, work in the 
closest cooperation with the police 
and district attorneys once a case 
has been uncovered. In the first six 
months of this year alone, the cam- 
paign against claim fakers and am- 
bulance chasers resulted in 91 con- 
victions, the disbarrment of nine 
lawyers, and the suspension of six 
more from practicing. 

This, too, is a public service of 
the highest character. It not only 
makes a substantial contribution to 
the improvement of the insurance 
business, but it also is ridding the 
public of an insidious type of racket- 
eer. 

Other Departments 


What of the other departments 
and divisions of the Association— 
the Public and Agency Relations 
Department, the Fidelity and Surety 
Department, the Casualty Depart- 
ment, the Law Department, and the 
offices at Washington, D. C., and 


siaidia 





Underwriters, | 


Excess Covers — Reinsurance 


San Francisco? Each could tell a 
complete story of what it is doing 
for this casualty and surety business, 
and by contributing its individual 
share to the common good each is 
functioning actively in the field of 
good public relations and effective 
public service. Of such consists the 
bone and sinew of good public rela- 
tions. 
The Fidelity and Surety Depart- 
ment could tell, among other things, 
of how it promotes uniformity in 
the surety laws of the states and the 
Federal government; the Law De- 
partment of how only one of its 
many duties is to keep informed 
about legislative, administrative, and 
judicial developments relating to 
casualty insurance and suretyship; 
and the Casualty Department could 
devote an entire paper to the as- 
sistance it is giving employers and 
industrial organizations on the im- 
portant social, economic and legal 
problems of occupational diseases, 
as one of many _ responsibilities. 
These and all of the departments 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives have their best 


efforts before, not behind, them. 


From an address before the Maryland Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY 
and the Agent 


by E. W. SAWYER, 


Attorney, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


caped discussion is the effect of 

comprehensive liability insur- 
ance upon the business of the agent. 
For the benefit of those to whom the 
subject is new I shall briefly sketch 
the nature of the coverage and a 
few fundamental points which will, 
in my opinion, most seriously affect 
the agent and his methods of doing 
business. 

In the past the insured has selected 
the liability hazards against which 
insurance was desired. Liability 
policies have provided insurance 
only against (1) hazards described, 
(2) arising out of business opera- 
tions specified, (3) at locations 
stated. For example, an owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ policy has 
covered liability arising out of the 
ownership, maintenance and use of 
premises at, and operations at and 
from a specified location, such as 
100 Main Street, in the business 
stated in the declarations, such as 
“department store.” Other hazards, 
such as products liability, elevator 
liability, liability to employees, and 
liability for automobiles and teams 
away from the premises, have been 
specifically excluded unless insured 
as distinct hazards. 

Under the current practice the in- 
sured pays a premium for the haz- 
ards specifically insured and, except 
for limited automatic coverage 
sometimes afforded, the policies 
cover no hazards not agreed upon in 
advance. If the hazards of the in- 
sured change through the acquisition 
of new premises, through the under- 
taking of structural alterations or 
additions to his premises, or through 
change in his business operations, he 
has to come to you and purchase in- 
surance against the newly created 

ards. Until you issue binders of 
policies your companies are not ob- 
ligated. 


Te phase which has so far es- 
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Comprehensive liability insurance 
is a complete reversal of that proc- 
ess. The approach is from the op- 
posite direction. Instead of leaving 
the burden on the insured to notify 
the company or its agent in advance 
of the creation of new hazards, the 
company waives advance notice. 
This result is accomplished through 
the abandonment of description of 
specific hazards and the adoption of 
an insuring clause which includes all 
liability of the insured. The exclu- 
sion of liability to employees and of 
liability with respect to certain prop- 
erty is almost always made. Certain 
other hazards may be excluded if the 
insured so desires, but the purpose of 
the comprehensive policy is to limit 
the excluded hazards as closely as 
possible in order that the policy may 
be as comprehensive in its applica- 
tion to all liability as circumstances 
will permit. 

Before a comprehensive policy is 
written, a complete survey of the in- 
sured’s business must be made to 
bring to light all hazards which exist 
at that time. Because we have no 
method of rating this type of con- 
tract other than by our present meth- 
ods, the initial premium is computed 
by using the manual rates for the 
hazards existing at the time the 
policy is written. At the termina- 
tion of the policy an audit is made 
to bring to light all additional haz- 
ards and exposures which existed at 
any time during the policy period. 
All additional hazards are rated in 
accordance with the rules and rates 
of the manual in use by the company. 
Earned premium is adjusted and 
paid on the basis of the audited haz- 
ards and exposures. 

There are three types of compre- 
hensive policies now in use: One 
which covers automobile liability 
only, one which covers liability other 
than for automobiles, and one in 





which automobile liability and gen- 
eral liability are combined. 


Two Significant Points 


The significant points which | 
would like you to keep in mind as 
I proceed are these: First, the com- 
prehensive policy, unlike the policies 
with which our experience has made 
us familiar, insures against liability 
for all exposures not specifically ex- 
cluded, and is completely automatic 
not only with respect to additional 
locations and hazards but with re- 
spect to additions to, and changes in, 
the type of business operations in 
which the insured may engage; and, 
second, instead of paying premium 
only for the hazards agreed upon at 
the time of issuance of the policy, the 
insured obligates himself to pay pre- 
miums for all hazards which exist 
while the policy is in force, except, 
of course, those specifically ex- 
cluded. 

I have selected the two points 
mentioned for emphasis because I 
believe they affect the business of the 
agent more closely and more vitally 
than any other. They emphasize 
the absolute necessity of properly 
selling comprehensive liability in- 
surance. They also emphasize the 
opportunities which the new pro- 
gram affords the agent to render a 
service or a disservice to his clients. 
If the policy is properly sold the re- 
sult will be a valuable service to the 
client. If it is improperly sold the 
result may be disastrous to future 

(Continued on next page) 
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business relationship between the 
agent and his client, to say nothing 
of dissatisfaction and unpleasant- 
ness between the agent and his com- 


pany. 
Surveys and Audits 


It is probable that many com- 
panies will, at least for the time be- 
ing, either make surveys and audits 
through their own representatives 
or supervise the work of the agent 
in the performance of his work. 
Other companies may from the be- 
ginning depend upon the agent, at 
least for a proper survey. Even- 
tually, I believe, many companies 
will depend largely upon those 
agents who have shown ability to 
make proper surveys and audits. 
There can be little doubt that every 
agent should begin immediately to 
acquaint himself with the require- 
ments of such work. 

The general practice is to use a 
printed survey. The survey is in- 
tended as a guide to bring to light at 
least the more common hazards. But 
the agent cannot depend entirely 
upon the printed survey. Few of 
them are sufficiently comprehensive 


to disclose every possible hazard 
which might exist in the business 
being surveyed. The agent who can 
supplement the survey form by his 
own knowledge and experience will 
save himself many arguments and 
misunderstandings, not only with 
the companies he represents but with 
his clients. 


The Agent Should Know 


What should the agent know in 
order to make a proper survey? 
Obviously he must know enough 
about liability and business to elicit 
through inquiry all activities which 
expose the insured to liability loss. 
He must also be sufficiently familiar 
with his manual of rules and rates 
to know whether activities are spe- 
cially rated or are included within 
the rates for specific covers. For 
example, let us assume that in mak- 
ing a survey of a manufacturing 
company, he discovered that the in- 
sured maintained away from its 
premises ten electrical signs, that 
it sponsored a baseball team made 
up of its employees, that it main- 
tained a club-house for its employ- 
ees in which it had built a swimming- 
pool, and that it occasionally in- 


stalled a certain type of equipment 
on the premises of its customers, 
The comprehensive policy covers 
such hazards and they must be prop- 
ertly rated. 

The comprehensive policy also 
covers liability for completed work. 
Let us suppose an agent is making 
a survey of the business of a con- 
tractor. How far into the past must 
he delve to determine what work has 
been completed upon which he must 
charge premium for liability arising 
out of work completed prior to the 
effective date of the comprehensive 
policy ? 


Many Ramifications 


The comprehensive liability policy 
covers automatically certain types 
of hold-harmless agreements. Other 
agreements may be made the subject 
of automatic coverage. Still others 
are covered only on a specified con- 
tract basis. Obviously here is an- 


other real problem for the agent. 


These few illustrations are men- 
tioned as indicative of hundreds of 
ramifications which affect the agent. 
They all arise from the new ap- 
proach—the insurance of all hazards 
not excluded. 
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It is hardly necessary to point 
out the unsatisfactory relationship 
which must inevitably develop be- 
tween the agent and his company if 
the agent commits the company by 
issuance of a comprehensive liability 
policy on the basis of an inadequate 
survey. The issuance of a compre- 
hensive liability policy may be a 
most serious undertaking for the 
company, and the underwriter who 
passes the risk must have adequate 
information. 

_Neither is it necessary to empha- 
size the effect upon a client of a 
statement for considerable addi- 
tional premium at the termination of 
his policy, if he has not been properly 
sold and if the contract has not been 
properly explained to him. 

_ Comprehensive liability insurance 
is usually written to pick up at ex- 
piration hazards covered by existing 
policies. Nearly every agent will 
occasionally find, when he tries to 
renew a policy covering an elevator, 
teams, automobiles, or other hazard, 
that a comprehensive liability policy 
was purchased by the insured some 
ime previously which picked up on 
expiration the hazards covered by 
his policy. This possibility of loss 
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of business should be an incentive 
to every agent to be on his toes. 


Larger Premiums 


Probably no development in lia- 
bility insurance has offered the agent 
a better means of rendering a valu- 
able service to his clients at the same 
time increasing his own compensa- 
tion. To induce a client to purchase 
insurance against more liability haz- 
ards will necessarily increase the 
premium. To be able to say to the 
client that his policy protects him 
against all liability not specifically 
excluded, whatever change there 
may be in his business activities, is 
to be able to render a service far 
superior to any you have previously 
given him. 

But if that service is to be satis- 
factory, you must make him under- 
stand that the policy covers all his 
liability, that the initial premium is 
based only upon hazards then exist- 
ing, and that at the end of his policy 
he must pay the premium required 
because of changes in the hazards of 
his business. If the policy is not 
sold on that basis, you are headed 
toward trouble. 


Although no effective date has yet 
been set, you may expect that before 
the first of the year all liability com- 
panies will be writing comprehensive 
liability insurance. The agent can 
ill afford to waste time. Agents’ 
organizations would do well to spon- 
sor a series of round-table discus- 
sions and other education effort to 
aid each other in preparation. I am 
sure you would have little difficulty 
in obtaining from the companies you 
represent adequate and competent 
technical advice and assistance. 

The few instances I have men- 
tioned will serve to show the abso- 
lute necessity for a painstaking and 
thorough study of comprehensive 
liability insurance—the survey 
forms, the contracts, the endorse- 
ments, the manual rules and rating 
methods, and the principles for its 
use established by the companies you 
represent. The agent who is un- 
willing to undertake such a study 
should rely heavily upon a represen- 
tative of his company. 

Comprehensive liability insurance, 
more graphically than any other type 
of insurance, illustrates the truth of 
the old adage: “A little knowledge 


is a dangerous thing.” 
_From an_address before the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


TODAY'S OPPORTUNITIES 


HE holiday season is just ahead. 
Predictions by the National 
Association of Credit Men point to 
a marked increase in retail sales dur- 
ing the next few weeks; in fact, it 
is expected that the holiday business 
may reach an all-time high. 

To the producer this means an 
exceptional opportunity to sell Use 
and Occupancy insurance, as well 
as other “income” coverages. Retail- 
ers, wholesalers, distributors, ware- 
housemen, manufacturers, and all 
other firms and individuals who will 
lose heavily if their business suffers 
interruption during the most profit- 
able season of the year need this 
protection today more than ever be- 
fore—Fireman’s Fund Record. 

x * * 


GO THE LIMIT! 


N many a friendly game of golf, 
you may have seen the ball of one 
of the players come to rest just three 
or four inches from the rim of the 
cup. And you also may have seen 
the owner of that ball tap the pellet 
carelessly with his putter—when his 
turn came to shoot—in the confi- 
dent expectation that no careful 
stance and aim was needed to hole 
out, only to “foozle” the easy putt 
and thereby lose. 

Over-confidence and carelessness 
at an apparently easy stage of the 
game has lost many a golf cham- 
pionship. And careless over-confi- 
dence near an interview’s close has 
wrecked many a sale, too! 

When things are seemingly going 
all your way during the presenta- 
tion, when a man appears all ready 
to scratch his signature on the magic 
line—that’s a time when you want 
to exercise the utmost of diplomacy, 
caution, tact—Washington National 
Review. 
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EXPLOSION 


OILERS or bombs . . . tur- 

bines or torpedoes . . . all can 
and do bring about death and de- 
struction. You can buy, at reason- 
able cost, insurance against the dam- 
age caused by exploding boilers and 
turbines. Furthermore, with that in- 
surance comes the assurance that 
everything which can be done by ex- 
perienced engineers, will be done to 
prevent the explosion of that boiler 
or turbine. 

That’s old stuff, says the agent. 
Maybe it is, but it is equally obvious 
that far too many agents have ig- 
nored and are continuing to ignore 
the opportunities to sell boiler and 
machinery insurance.— The Em- 
ployers’ Pioneer. — 

x k * 


WINTER PROSPECTS 


Wie bad weather brings additional 
driving hazards. While mileage figures 
for December are less than any month from 
April to November, total deaths on the 
highways exceed some warm weather months 
by as much as 25 per cent. Hence, the need 
for Automobile Liability insurance is greater 
than ever. Are you taking advantage of this 
need and actively and intensively soliciting 
this coverage? It will pay you to do so.— 
The Aetna-izer. 
x * 


PERSONAL TOUCH 


F I were a local agent there is 
one thing that I am very sure I 
would do—I would always deliver 
my policies personally. 

There are many reasons for this. 
A personal delivery gives the oppor- 
tunity for comments on the ade- 
quacy of present insurance, may 
bring up the question of some 
change in coverage, recommenda- 
tions about additional forms, ex- 
planations of new coverages, and 
suggestions, where it might seem 
advisable, for a review of the whole 
insurance program. — Fireman’s 
Fund Record. 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


HE National Defense Program is 

getting under way. Industry is 
applying its resources, personnel and 
technical skill to the task of develop- 
ing buildings, machinery and tools 
for the production of all military 
equipment. In many of the less tech- 
nical industries, production itself has 
started. 

What does this great program 
mean to the insurance agent? The 
most obvious result, of course, will 
be more contract bonds required by 
the procurement divisions of the 
Government. 

The increase in factory payrolls 
will equally affect your premium 
volume. Workmen’s compensation 
and public liability premiums will 
automatically increase. Greater pay- 
roll robbery coverage will be needed 
as well as more safe burglary and 
messenger robbery protection. Stock 
on hand, as well as expensive dies 
and tools will require open stock 
burglary insurance. And speaking of 
burglary and robbery coverages, do 
not forget the commissaries at train- 
ing camps, forts and Government 
reservations. 

With industry faced with the 
necessity of hiring men, both in pro- 
duction and executive capacities, 
there has been no greater need than 
now for blanket fidelity coverage 
which eliminates the necessity of 
bonding each new employe individu- 
ally and of specifying a particular 
amount for each employe bonded. 

The first phase or construction 
period of the National Defense Pro- 
gram will suggest liability, compen- 
sation, burglary and robbery cover- 
ages for contractors as well as 
owners. Additions to plants, defense 
construction and housing units will 
all mean more premium dollars to 
the agent who is constantly on the 
job.—U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office .............. 
BONDS 
United States Government $605,193.71 


$2,704,321.94 


State and Municipal .... 412,106.65 
ME 5. 4 ssi0.5. 3 60 6-0-6 237,744.80 
Public Utilities ........ 363,929.56 
Miscellaneous ......... 537,181.14 2,156,155.86 
STOCKS 
OS Aer ee $922,700.00 
GIT 6.6. 5500eca:ca sui 306,279.25 1,228,979.25 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not 
UNE TO ENED 2 iscsccccscacvenseccs 314,642.80 
All other Admitted Assets ............ 80,877.98 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,484,977.83 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
artment Basis. 
urities carried at $246,783.99 in the above | 
are deposited in various States as required by law 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 








A. J. COUCH, Vice-President 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums .......- $1,569,934.63 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 138,672.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 92,745.67 
Eee Sap $1,500,000.00 
Ne ere 3,183,625.53 
Surplus to Policyholders .............-- 4,683 625.53 

$6,484,977.83 


On the basis of June 30, 1940 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, fay: Company’s total Ad- 
mitted Assets would be $6, 553,521.61 and the Surplus 
to Policyholders would be $4, 752, 169.31. 


S. C. KLINE, Secretary 








“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 











Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1940 


ASSETS 


Cash in Office and Banks .............. 
BONDS 
United States Government $420,483.77 


$1 ,839,259.67 


State and Municipal .... 837,159.98 

I 6.455 6:5 6:6 ,0'0 6.8.0.0. 156,932.59 

Public Utilities ........ 213,919.31 

Miscellaneous ......... 606,839.86 2,235,335.51 
STOCKS 

OS Fr rer $307,412.50 

ER irk. eheme-dainew 791,979.75 1,099,392.25 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not 

NN eee ee eee 903,495.63 
NTI 96. 0:5.0.0:010.04.046.0040006 15,461.01 
geet SSI epee rey aes 44,259.61 





TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ....... 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis. 


On the basis of June 30, 1940 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets 


GEO. Z. DAY, President 


$6,137,203.68 








JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves for: 


Claims and Claim Ex- 


PORE «2 2c ccccccecs $2,117,497.02 
Unearned Premiums ... _‘1,613,343.51 
Commissions ......--- 223,566.63 
Other Liabilities ...... 147,000.00  $4,101,407.16 
Capital ....ccccsccsees $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Shoes nceeeebebed 1,035,796.52 
Surplus to Policyholders ............+-- 2,035,796.52 
DS, Kdad. cesecnwissewdeiuwean $6, 137,203.68 


etn increased to $6,243,223.77 and Surplus to 
1 

Securities carried at $359,572.60 in the above statement 
are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
required by law. 


CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 


New York Office: 80 John Street 


Chicago Office: Insurance Exchange 
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Selling Tips—Continued 
AUTO THOUGHT 


HEN throughout the balance 

of 1940 you pursue your cam- 
paign of building up your automo- 
bile insurance volume, for which the 
reduced rates offer you such excep- 
tional opportunities, don’t forget to 
include fire, theft and collision. 

Take a tip from your haberdasher. 
You walk into his store to buy a 
shirt. Nine times out of ten when 
you leave there is wrapped in the 
same bundle with the shirt a new 
necktie or some other article of 
wearing apparel, the desirability of 
which the salesman has suggested 
to you. 

Thus it is with automobile insur- 
ance. Fire, theft and collision, just 
naturally belong with the liability 
and property damage coverages. 
Don’t make a major operation out 
of a simple one. Sell the fire auto- 
mobile lines as a natural accompani- 
ment to the casualty lines. It is so 
much easier to tdik full-coverage 
automobile than it is to make two 
separate attacks.—-B. Conway Tay- 
lor, U. S. F. & G. Bulletin. 


x *k * 
THE GREATER THE NEED 


HE principle of insurance is one 

of the great ideas produced by 
civilization. Stripped of its techni- 
cal language, automobile insurance 
amounts to a number of people pay- 
ing a small amount of money each 
year, so that in case of an accident, 
no one individual will have to pay 
a large amount. 

The risk of allowing your car to 
be driven without insurance is quite 
considerable. Your savings and 
property, as well as future earnings, 
are in constant jeopardy. On the 
one hand, your automobile is a 
valuable piece of property. Loss or 
damage to it places a large and sud- 
den dent in your pocketbook unless 
you are protected against it by in- 
surance. On the other hand, your 
automobile may inflict damage or 
injury to others which in turn might 
cripple you financially for life—un- 
less you are protected against it by 
Insurance. 

The truth is, the less money you 
have at the moment, the more you 
need insurance.—Collier’s, The Na- 
tional W eekly. 
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RENEWALS 


VERY agent has on his books a 

certain number of policies which 
come up each day for renewal be- 
cause of expiration dates. On or be- 
fore those dates policyholders are 
called upon to decide whether they 
will renew those particular policies. 
In no other business does such an 
advantage exist. Yet too many pro- 
ducers pay too little attention to this 
renewal business. 

The first job of any really pro- 
gressive agent is to follow those 
Selective Renewals of his, those 
profitable policies coming up for 
renewal each day. The agent knows 
just where to go to get this busi- 
ness,—he knows just how good it 
is,—and he knows just when he 
must make the solicitation because 
on or before that expiration date 
the policyholder is called up to de- 
cide the matter of renewal.—The 
Employers’ Pioneer. 


x *k * 


PARCEL POST OPPOR- 
TUNITIES 


ITH the Christmas season fast appoach- 

ing, the next few weeks present great 
opportunities for the soliciting and selling 
of Parcel Post Insurance. Every manufacturer, 
jobber or merchant in your community who 
ships by parcel post needs this coverage and 
you can easily make up a good prospect 
list from your city directory or telephone 
book. You will find that the sale of Parcel 
Post Insurance will well repay you for the 
comparatively little effort needed to sell it 
and, in addition, it is a valuable "contact 
line" which often enables you to work your 
way to the control of an entire account. So 
by all means go after the Parcel Post busi- 
ness in your community today!—The Aetna- 
izer. 


2 & & 


HOW ONE AGENT 
RECOVERS "LOST RISKS" 


ii | N MY agency it has always been 

the rule to card the ‘lost risk,’ 
with its date of expiration, just the 
same as we would new or retained 
business,” says Willis V. Bates, of 
Clarinda, Iowa. “I try at every op- 
portunity to give that ‘lost’ assured 
just a little more attention than ever 
before, cultivate his friendship to a 
greater degree than ever before, and 
in most cases get the business back 
on my books. 


“Many times I do not even have 
to solicit the risk at expiration ; per- 
haps a year or even two years before 
expiration date he will say, ‘My in- 
surance will be out in April or Sep- 
tember. You make a note of it and 
you can write it again.’ 

“T tell him how I appreciate both 
his business and his friendship, but 
value his friendship and his good 
word for me and my agency even 
more than I value his business. I 
have told many a man that I had 
heard of his remarks at some place 
where he has been the cause of my 
getting some insurance, and how 
much I appreciate it. 


“Recently another case came back, 
as dozens of them have done in the 
past. We sent flowers to a woman 
who was in hospital ; later, I told her 
that I had written the insurance on 
her home when it was built, and that 
I'd lost it when she purchased the 
property. I got this fine dwelling 
for a five-year period against a mu- 
tual quoting much lower rates. She 
said, ‘Now you just watch my house- 
hold goods when my policy expires 
in December 1941.’ 


“So an agent should cultivate the 
man or woman whose insurance he 
has lost for any reason whatever, 
and it will pay his agency big divi- 
dends.—Fireman’s Fund Record. 


x *&* * 


WHEN FIREMEN ENTER, 
PROFITS LEAVE 


PRE destroys the earning power 
of a piece of property as well as 
the building itself, its contents and 
fixtures. 

If it’s an apartment or a hotel, 
no rents are received by the owner 
during the months when it is being 
rebuilt ; if it is a factory or store, 
no business can be done in it until 
the damage is repaired ; if it is a pri- 
vate home, the owner must rent 
other quarters until it is rebuilt. 


The income that a piece of 
property produces needs insurance 
protection just as much as do the 
building and contents. Business In- 
terruption, Rents and Rental Value 
insurance protect the income on vari- 
ous types of property. One of these 
forms should accompany practically 
every Fire insurance policy you 
write—The Travelers Protection. 
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SINCE we last gathered at this clam-bake, 
we have survived a major election, iron- 
ically celebrated the armistice of “the war 
to end wars" and have given thanks for a 
turkey and other large and small blessings. 
Now we're heading full tilt for the long 
double-barreled holiday season of Christmas 
and a New (but doubtful) Year. Well, we 
can take it, so full steam ahead! 

December is the month experts dote on. 
Being the last one in the year, they love to 
“look at the record” and review the dire 
or optimistic prognostications made the pre- 
vious January. If lucky, they can "I told 
you so” but, if not, they have devious and 
intricate reasons why they pfff'ed. Well, 
let's have our "look at the record.” 


IDEAS AND SLANTS 


Last January we ambitioned to make the 
NEWS more valuable to you and promised 
a flock (our very words!) of new ideas and 
new slants on old ones. Since then, we've 
added four new departments to the ten we 
had at that time. First came the Safety 
Posters in the center spread of the NEWS. 
A new idea in magazine make-up but well 
received by our readers. 

Following month our editors added "The 
Judge Says— page combining the ques- 
tion-and-answer idea with expert legal opin- 
ion and, all in plain English. Our October 
issue (and the second anniversary of merg- 
ing the Fire News with the Casualty News 
into one more-than-twice-as-big issue) saw 
the advent of the ‘Selling Tips" section. 
Two pages of sales gems painstakingly fer- 
reted from scores of insurance company 
house organs. 


CORNERED EDITOR 


Last month our managing editor was 
forced into the columnist's trade. Each 
month he has sent our representatives a 
short outline on the contents of the coming 
issue of the News. So terse, but all-inform- 
ing, were these outlines that the boys in the 
field convinced him they ought to be printed 
in each issue for the benefit of those sub- 
scribers who have to “read and run.” 
Hence, the "Editors' Corner." 

So, that's our “look at the record." Seri- 
ously speaking, our editors have tried to 
give you material you need and want. Next 
year we'll add more and more—as the need 
arises. If you have suggestions or ideas, 
send them in. Remember, its your NEWS 
and we want to serve you. In the mean- 
time—a very Merry Christmas and a Pros- 
perous New Year to all! 





“EXONERATION” 


possible material and _ labor 

losses on a contract bond by 
seeking “exoneration” in a court of 
equity was outlined by Kemp Cath- 
cart, Assistant Bonding Director, 
Maryland Casualty Company, at the 
recent convention of the American 
Bar Association. 


Tees right of a surety to avoid 


Hypothetical Case 


Citing a hypothetical case, Mr. 
Cathcart illustrated in detail how 
the surety thus protects its rights 
when faced with a situation where a 
contractor may possibly default. He 
said 

“Let us suppose that a surety has 
executed a single bond in favor of 
an owner and on behalf of a con- 
tractor, the condition of which bond 
guarantees the completion of the 
contract and the payment of bills 
for material and labor. 


Assigned Balance 


“The contract obligates the con- 
tractor to pay for labor and mate- 
rial. The contract has been com- 
pleted, but there is still a balance 
due to the contractor by the owner, 
the exact amount of which is in 
dispute, which balance the contrac- 
tor has assigned to a third party. 

“There is due by the contractor 
bills for material and labor going 
into and forming a part of the con- 
tract, the amounts of which bills the 
contractor disputes. The surety 
would be liable for such bills if the 
amounts prove correct and should 
the contractor fail to pay them. 


Surety's Position 


“The surety is afraid that if the 
balance under the contract is paid 
to the contractor, the contractor will 
not use it to pay the bills for mate- 
rial and labor, and further, if the 
surety files a stop order with the 
owner, and the contractor learns he 
cannot secure the balance due under 
the contract because of this order, 
he will refuse to sign the final papers 
such as the final estimate, a release 


to the owner, or such other papers as 
may be required before final pay- 
ment will be made. 

“From this hypothetical case you 
can readily see the unfortunate posj- 
tion in which the surety is placed, 
If it takes any action to tie up the 
funds, the contractor will not sign 
the necessary papers before the fund 
can be paid. If it fails to take such 
precautionary action, the contractor 
might obtain and misuse such bal- 
ance, thereby leaving the surety with 
the liability for the material and 
labor bills. The materialmen and 
laborers are demanding payment of 
their bills from the surety. 

“Under these circumstances, what 
should the surety do? What is its 
remedy? What are its rights? 

“A bill in equity asking exonera- 
tion is the answer. 


"Exoneration" 


“Exoneration is a_ well-known | 
equitable remedy. It is a right that 
is broad and flexible. It is a right 
where the surety seeks the aid of a 
court of equity because it fears some 
future probable injury and not be- 
cause injury has already occurred 
which requires any immediate relief. 

“Under this right the surety can 
enjoin its principal, marshall his 
assets, garnishee his property, trace 
assets, appoint a receiver, set aside 
transfers of property, have the 
priorities of the principal’s creditors 
determined, and can cause its prif- 
cipal to pay before it must pay. 


Equitable Relief 


“When a court of equity takes 
jurisdiction of a bill asking for 
exoneration, it has the power t 
afford all equitable relief required, 
and if, as stated in the hypothetical 
case, the contractor refuses to exe 
cute the necessary documents to ob | 
tain the balance found due under the 
contract, the court has the power to 
grant a mandatory injunction o | 
appoint a receiver to act for the 
contractor. A bill in equity seeking | 
exoneration offers the best solution 
of the problem presented.” 
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SCHOOLS’ LIABILITY 


N INTERESTING and im- 

portant new book, completely 
surveying the legal aspects of the 
school’s liability for accidents to stu- 
dents, will be published shortly by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Entitled “Liability for School Ac- 
cidents,” the book contains 220 
pages and was written by Harry N. 
Rosenfield, lawyer, instructor in 
school law at New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education and ac- 
tively associated with the Board of 
Education of New York City. It is 
sponsored by the Center for Safety 
Education at New York University 
and the New York University 
School of Law. 

The publishers describe it as the 
first official handbook on student 
compensation cases to be published. 
Its purpose is twofold: (1) to pro- 
vide school functionaries with legal 
guidance, drawn from court cases 
and opinions of state legal and edu- 
cational officials, on how to avoid 
costly lawsuits arising from school 
casualties; and (2) to discuss spe- 
cific problems of school operation 
which would eliminate many of the 
accidents that now occur. It is 
available from Harper & Brothers, 
New York, at $2.00. 


SURETY COORDINATOR 


TEPS to assist the national de- 

fense program by enabling con- 
tractors to secure promptly perform- 
ance and payment bonds on govern- 
ment contracts have been taken in 
the appointment of W. D. Dean, of 
the Bureau of Contract Information, 
to act as coordinator between mem- 
bers of the Surety Association of 
America and the Navy and War 
Departments, according to a state- 
ment issued by E. Vernon Roth, 
secretary. 

The Bureau was created in 1929 
by Member Companies of the Sur- 
ety Association to accumulate in- 
formation about the performance 
records and reputations of contrac- 
tors all over the country. Reports 
based on these records are furnished 
without charge to public officials, 
architects and engineers responsible 
for the award of contracts. 

To date, nearly 9,000 contractors 
have filed detailed, sworn statements 
concerning their affairs, according 
to Mr. Dean. Many of these reports 
are called for by agencies of govern- 
ment which wish to use this inde- 
pendent and unprejudiced source of 
information as a means of verifying 
the qualification statements fur- 
nished by contractors. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
OLLOWING up the very suc 


cessful educational course on In- 
land Marine Insurance conducted 
last winter, the Rhode Island As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents an- 
nounced a _ continuation of its 
educational program through an 
extension course which serves as the 
first year of a three year Fire course, | 
the first year of a three year Casu- 
alty course and the first year of a 
two year course on Suretyship. 

The Association plans to follow 
this course next year and subse- 
quently with further series on those 
specific subjects so that a student 
desiring to complete a course in any 
branch may be able to do so. Suc- 
cessful completion of an_ entire 
course qualifies a student for a final 





certificate issued by the Insurance 
Institute of America, although sit- 
ting for the examinations is not com- 
pulsory. 

Agents and their employees in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut who 
might find it more convenient to at- 
tend classes in Providence than else- 
where are also cordially invited to 
enroll and employees of insurance 
companies subscribing to the prin- J 
cipals of the American Agency Sys- | 
tem will also be welcomed. 





ADVERTISING COMMITTEES 


PYAVID C. GIBSON, vice presi- 

dent of the Maryland Casualty 
Company and president of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, has 
appointed six committees to serve 
the conference during the current 
year. Following are the chairmen: 


Educational Committee: Charles 
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E. Freeman, Supt. Business Pro- 
motion Department, Springfield Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co. 

Fire Insurance Public Relations 
Committee: W. Leslie Lewis, Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Agricultural Insurance Co. 

Membership Committee: Sidney 
C. Doolittle, Advertising Manager 
and Assistant Secretary, Fidelity & 
Deposit Co. 


Merchandising Research Commit 
tee: Jarvis W. Mason, Manager | 
Advertising Department, National 


Fire Group. 
Program Committee: John Ash- 
mead, Advertising Manager, 


Phoenix Insurance Company. 
Publicity Committee: Robert E | 

Brown, Jr., Supt. of Advertising, | 

Aetna Casualty and Surety Con 


pany. 
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AGENCY TRADE BARRIERS 


yes decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States de- 
claring the 50 percent Virginia 
resident agent commission law con- 
stitutional and upholding the Mon- 
tana act requiring the full commis- 
sion to be paid to the resident 
countersigning agent confront the 
American Agency System and the 
executives of the insurance com- 
panies with one of the most sub- 
stantial and trying problems they 
have had in a great many years,” 
said Insurance Commissioner John 
C. Blackall, of Connecticut, Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, at the re- 
cent meeting of the State Associa- 
tion of Indiana Insurance Agents. 

“It would be extremely unfortu- 
nate at this time if the development 
of trade barriers which has made 
itself manifest in other business 
activities should find its way into 
the insurance field, and, like a great 
many other problems, its solution 
will definitely rest in the cooperation 
between the agents and companies 
to be arrived at by friendly consul- 
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tation and not discussions at arms’ 
lengii. One of the reasons why the 
development of the insurance busi- 
ness under State supervision has 
gone along so soundly is because 
State supervision rather than Fed- 
eral supervision leaves a forum for 
just such problems which may de- 
velop in various states and be ironed 
out before they are able to disrupt 
the business in its national phase.” 

The speaker traced the improve- 
ment in agency law and outlined the 
work being done by Connecticut in 
regulating part-time agents pointed 
out the necessity of more uniform 
regulations in the agency field 
throughout the country and warned 
that the decision of the Appellate 
Court of the State of New York, 
holding that a law was unconstitu- 
tional prohibiting an insurance agent 
from engaging in any other business 
should be a warning to the agents 
not to press too seriously for re- 
stricted legislation, but to work out 
the solution of the part-time prob- 
lem by cooperation with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 


“The International situation and 
the defense program presented prob- 
lems important in themselves, but 
not necessarily restricted to the in- 
surance field,” the speaker added 
and he thought that every effort 
should be made to protect those 
agents who might be called into the 
military service from having their 
business raided, particularly if they 
had offices in small communities. 

“As an old-time New England 
democrat I trust that the tendency 
toward centralization of power in 
Washington will be arrested some- 
what and certainly it is for the best 
interests of the insurance business 
that the method of State supervision 
which has proved so successful in 
the past will not be threatened ; and 
I trust that by the next time we 
meet the havoc created by the war 
in men’s minds and in their lives will 
have ceased and that man every- 
where will again enjoy the shadow 
of his rooftree, the caress of his 
wife, the laughter of his children, 
and the right to sing aloud to his 
God,” 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Allied Mut. Cas. (Iowa) ........ 
American Farmers Mutual Auto. 
American Mutual Liability ...... 
Arrow Mutual Liability ........ 
Auto-Owners Insurance ......... 


RR ree 
Beacon Mutual Indem. .......... 
Benefit Assn. of R.E. ........... 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty ...... 
Celina Mutual Casualty ......... 


Central Mutual Casualty ........ 
Coal Merchants Mutual ......... 
Colonial Mutual Compensation .. 
Consolidated Taxpayers’ ........ 


Electric Mutual Liability ........ 


Empire Mutual Cas. (N. Y.) ..... 


Employers Mutual Cas. (lowa).. 
Employers Mutual Liab. (Wis.).. 


CO ea Taree 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity .... 


Factory Mutual Liability ........ 


Farm Bureau Mutual (Ohio) 
Farm Bureau Mutual (Ind.) 
Farmers’ Mutual Auto .......... 
Farmers Mutual Liability ....... 


Farmers Union Mut. Auto ...... 
Fidelity Health & Acc. ........... 
Frankenmuth Mut. Auto ........ 


Grange Mut. Casualty ........... 


Greater N. Y. Taxpayers ........ 


Hardware Mutual Casualty ..... 


Harleysville Mutual Casualty ... 


Illinois Agricultural Mutual 
Illinois Mutual Casualty ........ 


Interboro Mutual Indemnity ..... 


Inter-State Bus. Men’s .......... 
Iowa Mutual Casualty Assn. ..... 
Iowa Mutual Liability ........... 
Jamestown Mutual .............. 
Keystone Mutual Casualty ...... 


ek Pr ere 
Limited Mutual Compensation ... 
Lumber Mutual Casualty ........ 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty ... 
Manhattan Mutual Auto ........ 


Merchants Mutual Casualty ..... 


Michigan Mutual Liability ...... 
Milwaukee Automobile .......... 
BEOCOTISUS MERCURE 2c cc ccccccccccce 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. ......... 


EE ID 55. 465 5.0 badpesecece 
Nat’l Grange Mutual Liability ... 
National Mutual Casualty ....... 
N. Printers & B’binders ...... 
Penn. Thresh. & Farmers’ ....... 


Public Service Mut. (N. Y.) ..... 
Savings Mutual Casualty ........ 
Security Mutual Casualty ....... 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual ..... 
Service Mutual (Texas) ......... 


Service Mut. Liab. (Mass.) ...... 
Shelby Mutual Pl. Gl. & Cas. .... 
State Auto Mutual (Ohio) ...... 
State Farm Mutual (Ill.) ....... 
BOM TOON cicccccccccccce 


Travelers Mutual Casualty ...... 
United States Mutual (Ill.) ..... 
Utica Mutual ..... PIATCSGO ve veead 
RIGEEIOD BOMCURE ccccccccccccccece 
MEE DEE iddccescecscccocce e 


Companies writing : 

Under $1,000,000 .......... 36) 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 ..... (24) 
Over $5,000,000 ............ (10) 


| (70) $231,299 
+ Unsegregated. 


* Last three 000 omitted. 
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Insurance Company Ltd. 
90 John Street, New York 


Star fe wail Okeupancy INSURANCE 


TAKES ON NEW 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
POINTS THE WAY TO INCREASED BUSINESS EARNINGS. FARSEEING 
AGENTS ARE RE-SURVEYING THE NEEDS OF THEIR COMMUNITIES. 


IMPORTANCE AS 








D. OF C. INSURANCE CODE 


HE new Fire and Casualty Act 

of the District of Columbia, pro- 
viding for the, regulation of fire, 
marine and casualty insurance busi- 
ness, was enacted by Congress and 
approved on October 9th. Except 
where otherwise specifically pro- 





vided, the Act became effective 
thirty days after approval. 
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DEFENSE 
DEMANDS 
PRODUCTION 
and 
PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES 
PROTECTION 


DECEMBER, 1940 


Attention !! 





DEFEND PRODUCTION BY 
PROVIDING ALL AVAILABLE 
INSURANCE PROTECTION 








FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 





COLLECTIONS? 
Duy a Letter! 


OW that December is here you'll 
need to be thinking seriously 
about overdue accounts. 

You know that there are a num- 
ber of policyholders who will pay 
up when you get around to really 
asking for the money. 

You know what a nightmare the 
year’s end can be when there are 
uncollected premiums to be ac- 
counted for. 

You know that an insurance com- 
pany’s annual statement must ex- 
clude premiums ninety days over- 
due. 

You know that in past years 
you’ve had to spend a lot of valu- 
able time during the closing weeks 
of the year collecting overdue pre- 
miums; the time you gave to this 
interfered seriously with the pro- 
duction of new business. 

You know that thinking about 
collections won’t bring in the money 
—so here’s a suggestion: 

Why not send out a letter? 

The two letters shown here are 
suggestions merely. You can adapt 
them to your own requirements and 
they’ll go a long way toward bring- 
ing your collections up to date ahead 
of the annual deadline. 

Like any other letter that is de- 
signed to get results, your letters 
should be neatly typed and person- 
ally signed. 

Remember too that a check by 
return mail is much more likely 
if you enclose a stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 
—Fireman’s Fund Record. 


AGENT’S LETTERHEAD 
Date 
Mr. John Client, 
123 Blank Street, 
Blankville. 
Dear Mr. Client: 

We're still waiting for your check 
for $00.00. 

This is the amount of the pre- 
mium on policy #........ which 
has protected you since ........... 

You need this protection and 
we'd hate to see you lose it. And, 
frankly, that’s why your policy has 
remained in force. 

However, the arrangement we 
have with the company compels us 
to deprive you of the insurance if 
the premium isn’t paid immediately. 

If your payment is in our hands 
by day after tomorrow everything 
is fine and dandy. It’s up to you. 

Sincerely, 


AGENT’S LETTERHEAD 
Date 
Mr. John Client, 
123 Blank Street, 
Blankville. 
Dear Mr. Client: 

The policy I delivered to you on 
reads, “In consideration 
of $0.00 premium, this company 
does insure, etc. etc.” 

The premium on this insurance 
contract is overdue and we urge you 
to send your check immediately. We 
want you to continue to enjoy the 
protection this msurance gives you. 

Insure your insurance by sending 
me your check today. 

Very truly yours, 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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American Foreign Ins. Assn.: Robert 
H. Chapman, Jr., appointed supervisor of 
AF.I.A. operations in northern South 
America. Mr. Chapman, who has had 
considerable experience -in the foreign in- 
surance field, was for atnumber of years 
associated with the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters and resigned as vice- 
president of that organization in Sep- 
tember, 1937, to actively enter the broker- 
age business as a member of the Com- 
modity Exchange in New York. 
xk * 


American of Newark: John H. High- 
land named Special Agent for southern 
Wisconsin territory, succeeding Charles 
S. Kintzel who was assigned other duties 
in the group’s western department. Within 
the past month James T. Utter was added 
to the field staff, and Earl A. London 
was appointed sales supervisor at the 
western department, while Special Agent 
Charles K. Hughes was transferred from 
Oklahoma to the newly created central 
Missouri territory. 


xk kk 


Assn’ of C. and S. Executives: Chicago 
branch office opened on December 1, un- 
der the management of Roy L. Davis, 
formerly assistant director of insurance 
of the State of Illinois. The association 
also maintains branch offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
xk kk 


Employers Fire: Fred M. Radcliffe now 
is associated with this company as Special 
Agent for southern Illinois. 

xk kk 


Fireman's Fund: Early last month, Don 
W. Emerick was appointed Special Agent 
to assist in supervision of fire business 
in western Washington for the Fireman’s 
Fund and Home F. & M. 


x *k * 


Fulton Fire: Lamping & Company of 
Seattle have been appointed general 
agents for the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. 
2: & 

Marine Office of America: Chicago 
office staff enlarged by the addition of 
William R. Kupersmith. Mr. Kupersmith, 
who has had considerable practical ma- 
rine experience at sea, will confine his 
activities to the hull department. 


xkkk 


Maryland Casualty: Van Tuyl Bou- 
chier, manager Indianapolis Claim Divi- 
sion, has been appointed manager of the 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


recently established Canal Zone Claim 
Division, with headquarters at Cristobal. 
George R. Cummings, who has completed 
his temporary assignment in organizing 
the Cristobal office, will return to his 
regular duties as assistant manager in 
the Home Office Claim Division. Mr. 
Bouchier is succeeded at Indianapolis by 
Howard V. Canter, formerly manager 
Providence, Rhode Island, Claim Divi- 
sion. Russell J. Wright, adjuster Provi- 
dence Claim Division, was promoted to 
the managership, succeeding Mr. Canter. 


= & ® 


North British Group: Effective Novem- 
ber 15th Samuel T. Shotwell, formerly 
secretary in charge of the automobile 
department countrywide, was appointed 
assistant to A. T. Bailey, manager of the 
Pacific Department. Concurrently Mr. 
Shotwell was appointed vice-president of 
the four associated companies, namely, 
the Pennsylvania Fire, Commonwealth, 
Mercantile and Homeland. Albert E. 
Lehman, formerly superintendent of the 
Chicago automobile department, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Shotwell as secretary of the 
automobile department for the entire 
United States. The new superintendent 
of the Chicago automobile department 
is Edgar H. Miller, Jr., who was trans- 
ferred from the New York home office 
where he was connected with the auto- 
mobile department for more than ten 
years. Since November Ist, W. L. Nolen 
who was State Agent for Tennessee for 
the past ten years has been assistant man- 
ager of the Detroit Metropolitan De- 
partment. George M. Egbert succeeded 
him as State Agent in Tennessee. 


Ook = 


Ohio Farmers: L. G. Hines has been ap- 
pointed Special Agent for the Ohio 
Farmers Companies in Indiana effective 
December Ist. This addition to the 
companies’ field force was occasioned by 
the transfer of W. C. Ieuter as State 
Agent for central Illinois. R. V. Haser 
who formerly was field man for the en- 
tire states of Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Towa has been appointed state agent for 
Northern Illinois and the other two 
states. 
xk kk 


Pacific National: The appointment of 
Wayne H. Holmes as manager of the 
Inland Marine Department of this com- 
pany was announced early last month. 
Mr. Holmes, who had been assistant man- 
ager of the department for the past three 
years, replaced Howard E. Menkin who 
resigned on August 3lst. 





Rhode Island: Southern Department es- 
tablished in Atlanta under management 
of A. T. Coates and R. B. Eaton, both 
of whom have represented the company 
in southern territory for a number of 
years. The territory embraced by this 
new department includes the states of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. Homer L. 
Wade and Edward F. Hopkins, formerly 
State Agents in Florida and North Caro- 
lina respectively, have resigned as has 
also Albert A. Leonard who was Con- 
necticut State Agent. The territory cov- 
ered by John F. Hartnett, State Agent 
for Rhode Island, has been extended to 
include Connecticut and other New Eng- 
land states, acting as assistant to Frank 
A. Simmons, New England manager of 
the company with headquarters at Hart- 
ford. Effective November lst Edward 
T. Glatzmayer joined the company as 
brokerage representative in its New York 
branch office. 
x kk 


Standard Accident: Indianapolis Staff 
Changes: Francis A. Hackett has been 
appointed manager, succeeding Hal C. 
Meyer, resigned. E. H. Curry was named 
manager Bonding Department. H. R. 
Throckmorton became manager Casualty 
Department and Earl Barnes, office un- 
derwriter, replacing C. A. Gustafson, re- 
signed. 
xx*e 


Stuyvesant: William V. Grimsley, spe- 
cial agent in New York City and subur- 
ban field, has been appointed assistant 
secretary. Mr. Grimsley, who has been 
associated with the company since Janu- 
ary, 1939, will continue to supervise the 
same field. 
xk 


Travelers: John E. Veum, Jr., field as- 
sistant, casualty lines in the Minneapolis 
branch office, has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the same lines in the 
same location. Edward F. Ryan has been 
appointed Special Agent for the Trave- 
lers Fire and will serve under the di- 
rection of William T. Hickey, manager 
of the Hartford office. 
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Spotlight... 


Every actor is in the spotlight now and then. Sometimes, when 


we, in the insurance business have landed a particularly large, or difficult 
piece of business, we feel that we too have stolen the show. However, 
that’s the time to give others credit where credit is due—the actor to 
his playwright, director, producer and associates—the insurance men to 
the teamwork which has made the insurance business possible. In your 
territory, this teamwork is best represented by your State Association 


of Insurance Agents. 


In your State Association you will find brains, leadership, cooperative 
activity—the best insurance of your own future and the future of our 
business. In the interests of your clients’ security, your own security and 


your pocketbook—join, support and work*with your State Association. 


e 


Published by the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company and its affiliate, 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation. Home Offices: Baltimore, Maryland. 


























Dramatizing a customer is sometimes as 
effective as dramatizing your own product, 
as is evidenced by this "Owl" window at 
the Atwell Company, 30 Federal Street, 
Boston, sales representatives of the Edi- 





phone Company. The owl is the trade mark 
for the Employers Group of Insurance Com- 
panies who use 781 Edison Voicewriters. 
Signs stated that the collection, one of 
the largest in the world, was insured in the 











Inland Marine Department of the Employers’ 
Fire and that the Employers’ use 781 Edi- 
phones. Pictures showed Employers’ typists 
in the Ediphone Department transcribing 
the spoken communications. 





AUTOMOBILE CLAIM 
PRACTICE 


UTOMOBILE Claim Practice 

is a manual of instruction for 
the automobile claim adjuster. It 
covers only the procedure in the in- 
vestigation and settlement of claims. 
It makes no attempt whatever to 
cover the law of automobile insur- 
ance, or to interpret policy condi- 
tions. It covers all those points 
which the experienced adjuster has 
learned by hard and costly experi- 
ence, and frequently forgets—what 
to do and how to do it, and even 
more important, sometimes, what 
not to do—from the time the claim 
is turned over to the adjuster until 
the case is closed. 


LIABILITY FOR SCHOOL 
ACCIDENTS 


HIS new book by Harry N. 

Rosenfield, lawyer, instructor in 
school law at New York University’s 
School of Education and actively as- 
sociated with the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City, which clari- 
fies the responsibilities and liabilities 
of school boards, teachers and ad- 
ministrators in accidents due to 
negligence, has been published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York City, 
on November 12. It is sponsored by 
the Center for Safety Education at 
New York University and the New 
York University School of Law. The 
cost per copy is $2.00. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
BUYERS 


HE Association of Insurance 

Company Buyers held its third 
meeting in Worcester, Mass. on 
November 12th at the office of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany, with Mr. A. W. Johnson, 
Purchasing Agent of that company, 
as host. The meeting was largely 
devoted to modern methods of elec- 
tric lighting, and included inspec- 
tion of the fluorescent lighting ex- 
perimental room at the State Mu- 
tual, the new lighting of the Massa- 
chusetts Protective Association, and 
a talk by Mr. Darley of the General 
Electric Company on this subject. 

The title of the Association accu- 
rately describes its purpose. It was 
organized in 1933 and includes fire, 
life and casualty insurance compa- 
nies in its membership. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Springfield, Mass., with Mr. Edwin 
Johnson, of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, as host. 


SALESMANSHIP 


ALESMANSHIP isn't something you do 
: to a prospect; it's something you do with 

im. 

Salesmanship isn't a one-sided monologue 
which the salesman fires at the prospect. 
It's a dialogue in which the prospect plays 
just as important a part as the salesman. 
And yet, every day some of us go out and 
conduct various monologues and wonder why 
we don't sell more insurance.—Washington 
National Review. 

Good salesmanship is selling goods that 
don't come back to customers who do.— 
Phoenix Flame. 


ARKANSAS ADOPTS WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION 


T THE election held in Novem- 

ber, Arkansas voters approved 
the new workmen’s compensation 
system of insuring through private 
or self-insurers, which became effec- 
tive December 5. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation laws are now in effect in 
all states except Mississippi. 

The new workmen’s compensa- 
tion system will be supervised by a 
State Compensation Commission 
consisting of three members. 

The first chapters cover the gen- 
eral principles and points to be 
watched in the investigation, nego- 
tiation and settlement of claims. 
Then the book goes into the specific 
points involved in the handling of 
the various kinds of claims: bodily 
injury, property damage and first 
party claims. Waiver and estoppel 
are given special treatment, and the 
book concludes with a_ splendid 
chapter on adjuster, attorney, com- 
pany and agency relation. 

Victor C. Gorton, author of Auto- 
mobile Claim Practice, just pub- 
lished by the Rough Notes Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, (Price $3.50) 
has had many years of experience in 
handling automobile claims, first as 
an attorney at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and since January 1933 in complete 
charge of the Legal and Claim de- 
partments of the Allstate Insurance 
Company. In 1940 he was made 
Vice-President and General Coun- 
sel. 
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Compulsory Ins. Evils—Continued 


state to do certain things, it has 
never been thought that the legisla- 
ture has the right to compel them to 
do something out of their own state. 
Hence, the Massachusetts law af- 
fords no remedy to persons injured 
out of the state, whether they be 
Massachusetts citizens or citizens of 
another state or whether they be 
hurt by the Massachusetts car or the 
out-of-state car. This law intended 
to give protection, and afford a 
remedy, to persons hurt through no 
carelessness of their own by the 
negligent driver who is irresponsible 
financially gives no protection or 
remedy to one injured outside the 
state of Massachusetts by a Massa- 
chusetts car. 


Accidents on Private Property 


There is another part of the in- 
jured public without protection 
against the evil complained of be- 
cause of another limitation the law- 
makers of Massachusetts thought 
had been put upon them. Legisla- 
tors there believed there were limits 
bevond which they could not go in 
the exercise of the police power. 
For that reason, it was felt the law 
should not cover, indeed if it could, 
accidents happening upon private 
property. The result is that mem- 
bers of the public injured by auto- 
mobiles on private property, whether 
by Massachusetts cars or out-of- 
state cars, get no protection from 
the Massachusetts compulsory law. 
In fairness, it must be pointed out 
that the liability companies do ex- 
tend to those who voluntarily choose 
it coverage to take care of accidents 
happening out of the state and on 
private property. Yet the law, as a 
law, does not, and in the opinion of 
many good lawyers cannot, apply 
either extra-territorially or as re- 
spects injuries on private property. 


Bootleg Cars 


We must not forget that there are 
those who treat the compulsory law 
a bit as others did the Volstead Act 
back in prohibition days. They may 
be called the insurance dodgers with 
their bootleg or uninsured automo- 
biles. There are thousands of them 
in Massachusetts. Generally, they 
are persons who finance their pre- 
miums, paying the first installment 


and then, because of a false name or 
address or both, cannot be located, 
do not pay the remaining install- 
ments as a result of which their 
policies are cancelled but they still 
drive what thus become uninsured 
cars. 


Company Solvency 


It must not be forgotten, too, that 
the law is effective only if the com- 
pany furnishing the policy is, itself, 
solvent. In the passage of such a 
law requiring the purchase of thou- 
sands of automobile liability insur- 
ance policies, there is the incentive 
for persons to form mutual com- 
panies to furnish the policies re- 
quired by the act. In Massachusetts 
we had nine mutual insurance com- 
panies formed after the passage of 
the act to write this form of insur- 
ance which became insolvent. The 
persons injured by over 100.000 
policyholders of those companies 
found themselves certainly without 
a fully adequate remedy. It is a con- 
tingency difficult to guard against 
but certainly is one by reason of the 
experience of Massachusetts that 
must ever be kept in mind. 


Guest Occupants 


The Massachusetts law as it now 
exists does not give a remedy to 
guests nor members of the family, 
—“guest occupants” of the automo- 
bile as the amended law styles them. 
Undoubtedly a compulsory law 
should not, but this brings us rather 
naturally to the real objection to a 
compulsory law. That objection is 
that the medicine is worse than the 
disease. The amending of the law 
to take out the so-called guest occu- 
pant coverage is one of the most 
striking illustrations of the truth of 
this remark. One of our governors 
wanted to reduce the cost of lia- 
bility insurance. The only way he 
found for doing this was to take out 
of the law some of the protection it 
gave. The reason the guest occupant 
was taken out was because of the 
cost of the guest cases. This was be- 
cause of the collusion generally 
found in cases where guests are in- 
jured and their host is insured. The 
strangely interesting part of this 
whole situation is that the law in 
Massachusetts is that a guest cannot 
sue his host except for gross negli- 


gence. Our Supreme Court, how- 
ever, passed on certain sets of facts 
in many of which they said the jury 
could say whether there was gross 
negligence. The result was that in 
most guest occupant cases thereafter 
there apparently appeared to be evi- 
dence from which the jury could 
find there was gross negligence. 
With the extra burden resulting 
from these decisions, cases rose to 
such an extent as to add materially 
to the cost of insurance. Therefore, 
by doing away with the guest occu- 
pant coverage, rates could be re- 
duced. 


In other words, the collusion and 
exaggeration in guest cases where, 
because the defendant host was 
made financially responsible, recov- 
ery could be had were so great as 
to make quite material additions to 
the cost of insurance. In order to 
bring down the cost of liability in- 
surance, the guest occupant cover- 
age was taken out of the statute. In 
other words, in that particular case 
as respects guest occupants the medi- 
cine was worse than the disease, 
and accordingly the law was 
amended. 


This incentive to collusion, this 
opportunity for exaggeration, in- 
deed this incentive for, and chances 
of, fraudulent claims must ever per- 
sist so long as there is a defendant 
who has been made financially re- 
sponsible by the issuance of a policy 
of insurance. Hence, come all the 
evils incident to fraud and collusion, 
with the resulting increased cost of 
insurance. A great deal of talk is 
had about what must be done to 
cope with or stop this collusion, 
exaggeration, and even fraud but, 
as in the case of the weather, little 
seems to be done about it at least 
permanently. 


Claim Mindedness 


There can be no doubt that claim- 
mindedness has increased and must 
and will increase under such a law. 
Since everyone at least thinks that 
a car bearing a Massachusetts num- 
ber plate is insured, the thought 
naturally arises upon the part of 
everybody with any kind of injury 
that he must make a claim, and the 
question is not merely one of mak- 
ing a claim but of the amount he 
can secure. 
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Let us take one of the simplest 
instances to show the chance suc- 
cessfully to make claim. We assume 
that two cars, each with a driver 
and five occupants, collide at a street 
corner. Under the law of Massa- 
chusetts, the negligence of the driver 
is not necessarily imputed to his 
guests. If, therefore, the two driv- 
ers get together after the collision 
and each says to the other, that he 
was at least partly responsible for 
the accident, all the occupants of 
Car A have a perfect liability case 
against the driver of Car B and all 
the occupants of Car B have a per- 
fect case against the driver of Car 
A, and the only question left is one 
of damages. With this great chance 
to exaggerate, is it not readily to be 
seen how the increased cost of 
claims with the necessarily incident 
increased cost of insurance has 
brought it about that something 
worse than the disease itself has 
been created ? 


Increased Costs 


Not only is the direct cost of in- 
surance to automobile owners thus 
increased, but there naturally fol- 
lows a congestion in the courts due 
to the increased number of suits 
brought because of the law, and thus 
an increased cost for the adminis- 
tration of the law. The Massachu- 
setts courts have tried in a variety 
of ways to deal with this greatly in- 
creased number of suits. One of the 
results was a law passed by which 
all persons who were to claim the 
benefits of the compulsory law were 
obliged to enter their cases in the 
District Courts, that is, in the lower 
courts where there are no juries, 
thus to relieve the Superior Court 
or Jury Court, of the unusually 
heavy burden upon it of many times 
as many cases as were ordinarily 
necessary to be tried in Court. 


Calendar Year Basis 


There are some features of the 
Massachusetts law which will be 
particularly interesting to insurance 
producers. One of these is the fact 
that the policy called for by the 
statute expires with the calendar 
year. If, for instance, the owner 
registers his car January 1, the 
policy he must purchase will be 
dated January 1 and will expire De- 
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SIMPLIFYING THE BUSINESS 


The American Casualty Company has continually 
pioneered in making selling easier for its representa- 
tives by originating simplified rate cards, condensed 
applications and easily read guides. 


The Condensed Automobile Rate Cards, the ‘Instant 
Selection’’ Rate Card for the Selective Accident and 
Health Policy, the small Handy Chart on Combina- 
tion Burglary Policies, make selling easier and sim- 
ler. Small condensed applications require less time 
or ‘‘detail’’ while the Agent's Handbook, Production 
Tips and Special Bulletins put the latest information 
at the Agent's fingertips, in non-technical language. 


An American Casualty franchise simplifies the 
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Agent's selling and increases his earnings. 


COMPANY OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
**‘SEASONED BY 55 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING"’ 
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cember 31. If the owner does not 
wish to use his car during the winter 
months but will operate it from 
March 1 or April 1 on, the policy 
will be dated March 1 or April 1 but 
will expire December 31. 

The obvious result of this is that 
the insurance agents and brokers of 
Massachusetts, to say nothing of the 


companies, are compelled to do the 
great bulk of their automobile lia- 
bility business in one or two months 
of the year. Instead of having poli- 
cies run as they normally do in 
practically every state of the Union 
to a variety of expiration dates, 
under the Massachusetts law, when 
(Continued on next page) 
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“That’s why I represent 
Pacific National” 


“A Company that forges ahead 
so consistently is the best ‘insur- 
ance’ an Agent can have for his 
‘own success. Pacific National’s 
impressive record of growth 
and expansion decided me!” 


Although progressive in outlook, 
Pacific National is conservatively 
managed one of America’s 
soundest companies. « Offering na- 
tionwide facilities and service that 
are the last word in Agency cooper- 
ation, Pacific National is constantly 
alert to Agents’ needs, alive to new- 
business opportunities. 


Inquiries from established 
Agents are invited. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * SAN FRANCISCO 
Eastern Dept., Philadelphia 
Western Dept., Chicago 
Southern California Dept., Los Angeles 


Other Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fresno, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Sacramento, Seattle. 
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Compulsory Ins. Evils—Continued 


it first went into effect all policies 
then outstanding had also to be can- 
celled as of December 31 and re- 
written as of January 1. There was 
considerable turmoil and_ bustle 
when the law first went into effect 
cancelling existing policies which 
were of one kind and issuing the 
new policies different in form. And 
each year there is this problem of a 
peak load, which means added ex- 
pense to be handed on also to the 
insuring public. 


Rates 


The Massachusetts law further 
provides that the rates for the motor 
vehicle liability policy shall be made 
or fixed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner. I will not take the time to go 
into all the experiences with this 
feature of the law, but I can point 
out that a perfectly disinterested 
student of the law, an authority on 
insurance and a professor of one of 
our great universities said in 1936, 
“The political factor has influenced 
the making of rates at all times.” 

In one of these experiences, how- 
ever, you will be distinctly inter- 
ested. Before the law went into ef- 
fect, the general agent’s commission 
or the top commission on automo- 
bile liability policies was 25%. When 
the law went into effect, the com- 
missioner then in office reduced this 
25% commission to 15%. The com- 
panies, however, by making certain 
readjustments of the various items 
of expense made this 17.2%, but 
later an acting commissioner, the 
commissioner himself having re- 
signed rather than obey the behest 
of the governor to reduce rates ar- 
bitrarily, could find no -way of re- 
ducing rates except by reducing 
commissions, and accordingly the 
17.2% was reduced to 12% which 
is now the top commission paid for 
the statutory policy, with regional 
agents’ and brokers’ commissions 
being still smaller. 

But for this reduced commission, 
an insurance agent or broker has 
more to do since the passage of the 
Massachusetts law. The applications 
for registration have attached to 
them certificates in triplicate, each 
one of which must be filled out. One 
goes to the company, the other two 
accompanying the application going 
to the Registry of Motor Vehicles. 


Competition has made it necessary 
for agents to fill out these applica- 
tions for registration for the auto- 
mobile owners. Many times has it 
become necessary for them to go 
down to the Registrar’s office for the 
number plates. Likewise, do not for- 
get that every time a car is sold or 
ownership is changed, the same pro- 
cedure must be gone through before 
the new car may be registered in 
the purchaser’s name or before the 
old car which is sold may be oper- 
ated in someone else’s name. And 
sometimes competition has made it 
necessary for agents to advance 
even the registration fees! 

The many difficulties of the in- 
surance companies, whether grow- 
ing out of the provisions of the law 
dealing with underwriting, with the 
Board of Appeal on Motor Vehicle 
Liability Policies and Bonds, with 
the failure of assureds to notify the 
companies under their policies, dis- 
claimers being impossible, or other- 
wise. I cannot now take the time to 
explain. 


Massachusetts Statistics 


If we may take advantage of the 
Massachusetts statistics, we find 
from an examination of the figures 
put out by the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles that in 1939 one person 
was injured for every twenty-two 
cars registered. It would necessarily 
follow that, since out of every 
twenty-two cars, twenty-one were 
required to insure and to pay pre- 
miums to protect the victims of the 
other one, 951%4% of the Massa- 
chusetts automobile owners did not 
injure anyone in 1939 and yet were 
compelled to pay premiums in order 
to pay the damages for the claims 
of the victims of the other 414%. 
When we stop to consider that not 
all those injured were hurt under 
circumstances imposing liability on 
the automobile owner or driver and 
that the insurance is compelled 
merely for the benefit of victims in- 
jured through the fault alone of the 
automobile owner or driver, the ratio 
is even higher. As appears by the 
1929, 1930, and 1939 Reports of the 
Massachusetts Judicial Council, of 
the cases actually tried before juries, 
slightly over one-half of the ver- 
dicts were for the defendant. More- 
over, some of those injured must 
have been guests or hurt by out-of- 
state cars, by cars of the so-called 
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A Direct ‘In’— 
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Abandonment Clause In Automobile 
Policy 


HE assured carries a standard 

form of fire and theft policy 
which provides that the loss shall be 
payable sixty days after notice, as- 
certainment, estimate and satisfac- 
tory proof of loss have been received 
by the company. The assured’s au- 
tomobile is stolen October 15. 
Within two days the assured fur- 
nishes the company with the re- 
quired proof of loss and other docu- 
ments. Sixty-seven days after the 
theft, the police recover the automo- 
bile in the garage of the thief. The 
car is in better condition than it was 
on the date of the theft for the rea- 
son that the motor had been over- 
hauled, the car had been entirely re- 
painted and several new tires had 
been placed thereon. However, due 
to the fact that new models of the 
make of the automobile stolen were 
placed on the market November 1st, 
the value of the assured’s car was 
much less on the date of recovery 
than on the date of theft. Must the 
company pay the market value of 
the car as of October 15th or can it 
compel the assured to accept the re- 
turn of the automobile in its im- 
proved condition? 


The company is obligated to make 
an adjustment of the claim by the 
payment of the market value of the 
car as of the date of the theft. The 
clause of the policy involved in this 
case means that there can be no 
abandonment by the assured before 
the expiration of the sixty days from 
the date of furnishing proofs, etc., 
and the fact that the automobile may 
have been in much better condition 
when it was recovered is not mate- 
rial. O’Conner v. Maryland Motor 
Insurance Company, 287 Ill. 204. 
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Carrying Passengers for a 
Consideration 


WO partners own a summer re- 

sort in a city some distance from 
their place of residence. They make 
several trips each year to the prop- 
erty to supervise construction and 
repairs. Each owns an automobile 
and in making such trips it is the 
custom to alternate the use of the 
cars. The expenses of the trips such 
as gas, oil, repairs, hotel and food 
are shared equally. On one such 
occasion the automobile is involved 
in an accident and the partner who is 
not the owner or driver of the auto- 
mobile receives personal injuries. 
The query is whether the automobile 
is being used “to carry passengers 
for a consideration” in violation of 
the usual provision of the standard 
automobile policy. 

The automobile was not being 
used contrary to the provision in 
question. It will be observed that 
the passenger was merely sharing 
the expense of the trip and paid 
nothing additional for the use of the 
automobile. In such cases the owner 
may be regarded as receiving “com- 
pensation” for the use of the auto- 
mobile, yet where the payment made 
by the guest or passenger amounts 
only to a reimbursement or a shar- 
ing of the actual cost of operation of 
the automobile this is not the same 
as a “consideration” within the 
meaning of the exclusion clause 
quoted. Porter v. Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assur. Corp. Ltd. 104 Pac. 
(2nd) 1087 (Cal.). 





Actual evidence | have none, 

But my aunt's charwoman's sister's son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a housemaid in Downing Street, 

That he had a brother, who had a friend, 

Who knew when the war was going to end! 
—Reginald Arkell. 





Threat to Cancel Policy 


FACTORY employe who its «a 

skilled and valuable worker fre- 
quently sustains injuries which in- 
variably result in compensable dis- 
ability. Would the compensation in- 
surance carrier be within its rights 
and would it be advisable for the 
carrier to inform the assured that 
the policy would be canceled unless 
the employe is discharged? 


Under no circumstances should 
the assured be notified that the pol- 
icy will be canceled unless the par- 
ticular employe (or any other em- 
ploye) is discharged. An insurance 
company has the right to cancel a 
policy at any time, either for good 
reasons or for none at all, but actual 
cancellation is a vastly different 
thing from a threat to cancel unless 
the assured does some act at the re- 
quest of the insurance company 
which he is not obligated to do by 
the terms of the policy. For exam- 
ple, the company has an undoubted 
legal right to advise the assured that 
certain safety measures must be 
adopted or the policy will be can- 
celed. By this action the company 
is not interfering with or directly 
affecting the rights of third persons 
such as the assured’s employes. To 
impose a condition upon the as- 
sured whereby it is obliged to dis- 
charge an employe who otherwise 
would have been retained is a wrong- 
ful act and if the assured is induced 
so to act it will subject the insurance 
company to a suit for substantial 
damages and not merely those which 
would equal the wages or salary the 
employe has lost by virtue of being 
idle after his discharge. United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Millonas, 206 Ala. 147. 
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WAR IMPACT 


OST of the marine insur- 
Mes laws have _ survived 

many wars and have been 
essentially the same for centuries 
in all countries engaged in foreign 
trade. They developed in accordance 
with legislative and business experi- 
ence until accepted everywhere as 
the basic rules of fair dealing in 
insurance matters between mer- 
chants and Governments of differ- 
ent countries. They form the basis 
on which international trade is 
carried on, the insurance policy be- 
ing as essential a shipping document 
under the ordinary c. 1. f. sale as the 
bill of lading to which it is attached. 
These laws are closely interwoven 
with the rules and terminology of 
international law and maritime law. 


Destructive Nationalism 


During the present war, however, 
the tendency of Governments, par- 
ticularly the German Government, 
has been to ignore international law 
law, and 


and maritime to enact 


on 


MARINE LAW 


laws affecting marine insurance 
which are designed solely to further 
the particular nation’s commercial 
or military interest. This injection 
of the philosophy of nationalism or 
selfishness into the settled rules of 
international trading has upset the 
foundation on which a continuance 
of uninterrupted trade has rested. 
It has gone far beyond the trade 
restrictions which nations during 
previous wars agreed were neces- 
sary aS war measures. It has im- 
paired and almost destroyed the 
rights of neutrals, and has forced 
the other belligerents and some 
European neutrals to make foreign 
trade temporarily a function of 
government. Otherwise their for- 
eign commerce would be entirely 
disrupted. Neutral commerce can 
of course be carried on only with 
the greatest difficulty when belliger- 
ents with widespread military and 
naval forces intend to, and have the 
power to, disregard practically all 
trading rights of neutrals. Under- 
writers under such circumstances 
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assume enormous and almost incal- 
culable risks. 


Capacity of American Market 


American underwriters, however, 
by strengthening their position by 
group action, and after.careful study 
of the loss records and actual risks 
involved along the various trade 
routes, have been able to afford in- 
surance on a commercial basis to 
all our merchants and vessel owners 
at a relatively low cost. A great 
increase in business developed, how- 
ever, due to the desire of merchants 
ordinarily insuring in foreign bel- 
ligerent markets to transfer their 
insurance to insurance companies 
qualified to do business in the 
United States. It was thought that 
this might increase to an extent be- 
yond the capacity of the American 
market. An Act of Congress was 
accordingly enacted on June 29, 
1940, putting the Maritime Com- 
mission into the insurance business 
to cover any excess beyond the ca- 
pacity of the American market. The 
capacity of the American market, 
however, has proven to be much 
greater than was anticipated, and 
it has not yet become necessary for 
the Commission to exercise its new 
power. In order to set at rest any 
doubts which may have arisen as to 
the value of their policies, a number 
of British insurance companies 
which have not heretofore been ad- 
mitted to do business in this coun- 
try have recently deposited a joint 
fund of $10,000,000 in a bank in 
New York to give protection to 
their American marine insurance 
policyholders and to make their 
policies more acceptable. 

(Continued on next page) 
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War Impact—Continued 


In order to more widely distribute 
the risks on cargo insurance, and 
thus increase the capacity of the 
American market, the American 
underwriters in July 1939, pursu- 
ant to Section 29 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of June 5, 1920, formed 
a Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange. This is composed of 
practically all of the underwriters 
doing business in the United States, 
and it distributes the risks among 
all of them in fixed percentages. 

The long-established American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate, com- 
posed of a large group of under- 
writers, serves a similar purpose 
with respect to American vessel in- 
surance. 


Effect of Nationalistic Prize Laws 


Striking instances of wholesale 
disruption of marine insurance laws 
and international law by Germany 
are the law enacted by it on Aug- 
ust 28, 1939 (promulgated in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, Part 1, No. 161, 
on September 3, 1939), known as 
the German Prize Law Code, and 
the law enacted on the same day 
known as the German Prize Court 
Code. Under those laws, for exam- 
ple, as actually interpreted and ap- 
plied by the German Prize Courts 
during the present war, a neutral 
vessel carrying a neutral-owned 
cargo to a neutral destination is 
confiscable as prize to the German 
Government if she merely touches 
at an enemy port for enough fuel 
to enable her to continue to destina- 
tion. This decision was based on 
the provision in Article 23 of the 
new German Prize Law that “The 
enemy destination of absolute con- 
traband is considered proved * * 
3. If the vessel is to touch at an 
enemy port or make contact with 
the enemy forces before it reaches 
the neutral harbor to which the 
goods according to the papers are 
consigned.” As most of the world’s 
fueling ports are now under the 
control of one or the other of the 
belligerents, this is in effect a law 
that neutral countries have no 
longer any right to continue trad- 
ing with each other excepting on 
very short voyages. Indeed, the 
German Government has recently 
gone farther, and has taken the 
position in six instances that a neu- 
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tral vessel carrying neutral cargo to 
a neutral destination is confiscable 
as prize if, under duress by the 
other belligerent, she will touch at 
an enemy port for examination by 
the other belligerent’s Contraband 
Control authorities. It has taken the 
position in still other instances that 
the neutral vessel and cargo are 
similarly confiscable if they have 
submitted under duress to the navi- 
cert system imposed by the other 
belligerent over the protest of the 
neutral’s Government. They are also 
confiscable under Article 14 of the 
German Prize Law Code if they 
merely sail in the other belligerent’s 
convoy during part of the voyage to 
protect themselves against destruc- 
tion while proceeding through mined 
areas on the high seas on their way 
to neutral ports. 


x * FIRE * x 
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Another article (article 8) of the 
new German Code provides that 
“So long as the character of the 
goods cannot be conclusively estab- 
lished, they are to be treated as 
enemy goods.” In other words, a 
neutral is presumed to be guilty 
of some crime warranting forfei- 
ture of his property unless he con- 
clusively establishes in a particular 
proceeding in a far-distant belliger- 
ent court within a limited time that 
he is innocent. Yet the Supreme 
Court of the United States has re- 
peatedly held that even a neutral 
intentionally engaged in contraband 
trade with a belligerent country is 
not violating any law or committing 
any crime, but is merely subjecting 
his property to capture if the other 
belligerent is able to find and seize it. 


A fortiori, there is no reasonable 
ground whatever for any presump- 
tion of guilt, such as the German 
Code makes, against a neutral whose 
goods are on a neutral vessel bound 
to a neutral country. 

Another article (article 31) of the 
German Prize Code provides that 
“The President of the Prize Court 
gives notice of the institution of 
proceedings by a notice in the Of- 
ficial Gazette (Deutscher Reichs- 
enger). In this notice he fixes a 
period within which the parties 
must submit their claims to the 
Prize Court or be excluded from 
the proceedings.” It is obvious that 
in almost any given case there will 
be many of the multitude of cargo 
owners who will not be subscribers 
to the German Official Gazette, and 
who will not be able to appear in the 
particular German Prize Court 
within the limited time and estab- 
lish conclusively their neutral own- 
ership. If a majority happen to be 
in this position then, under Articles 
14 and 28 of the German Prize 
Code, the neutral vessel herself is 
presumed to be liable to capture, and 
is confiscable as prize. 

There are numerous other situa- 
tions under the new German Prize 
Code in which neutrals are wholly 
deprived of rights which they have 
exercised freely for centuries dur- 
ing previous wars. 

Moreover, the German Courts 
will not even entertain a claim or 
defense based on rights under inter- 
national law which are in conflict 
with provisions of the unilaterally- 
enacted German Prize Law Code. 


Blockades of Neutrals 


The new laws of the belligerents 
enacting total war, and economic 
warfare or blockade of a country’s 
entire population, including boellig- 
erent-fixed quotas for adjacent neu- 
tral countries, have also impaired 
the laws of marine insurance and 
added enormously to the risks which 
underwriters insuring neutral com- 
merce must bear. The best instance, 
of course, of frank recognition by 
our own Government that the bel- 
ligerents in the present war will not 
recognize the rights of neutral 
countries is the enactment by Con- 
gress of the Neutrality Act of 1939, 
and the issuance of the Executive 
Proclamations under it, prohibiting 
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American vessels from proceeding 
to any country in Europe, excepting 
Spain and Portugal, while carrying 
on our legitimate American foreign 
commerce. 


Confiscatory Decrees 


The epidemic of confiscatory de- 
crees has also had its effect on ma- 
rine insurance laws and on the risks 
which must be taken into account 
by underwriters. Beginning with 
the nationalization or confiscation 
decrees of the vessels of the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet and other private 
properties by the Russian Govern- 
ment, the lead has been followed by 
the Loyalist Government in Spain 
in confiscating the vessels and prop- 
erty of its citizens residing in other 
countries, and, more recently, by the 
German Government in confiscating 
Jewish and refugee-owned property, 
by the Mexican Government in con- 
fiscating foreign-owned oil tankers 
and oil, and still more recently, by 
the refugee Netherlands Govern- 
ment in London, which is not in 
control of any part of the Nether- 
lands, in purporting to confiscate 
property of Dutch nationals not rec- 
ognizing the authority of the ref- 
ugee Government. The Courts have 
yet to pass upon the question 
whether the refugee Norwegian, 
Netherlands, Belgian, Polish and 
Czechoslovakian governments which 
are in London and without control 
over any part of their countries, 
have any legal status whatever as 
sovereigns or governments. In the 
meantime, however, they are issuing 
a multitude of decrees and laws 
which they have no power to en- 
force excepting to the extent that 
the British Government decides to 
enforce them in Great Britain or 
on the high seas. 

In the Navemar case the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New York held 
that a confiscatory decree of the 
Loyalist Government in Spain was 
valid with respect to a Spanish 
vessel on the high seas owned by 
Spaniards residing in New York, 
notwithstanding the vessel had never 
been in Spain or a Spanish colony 
since the Loyalist Government came 
into power. The decision was with- 
out effect, however, because before 
It was enforced the Loyalist Govern- 
ment fell and the Franco Govern- 
ment declined to press the confisca- 
tion decree and intervened to dis- 
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miss the Loyalist Ambassador’s Alabama, was enforceable because 
suit. Caught between two fires in the Mexican Consul General had 
this way, the British underwriters visited the vessel and induced the 
insuring the vessel against total loss master and crew to swear allegiance 
by confiscation settled the owners’ tothe Mexican Government and rec- 
suit against them by paying one-half ognize its decrees and control. The 
of the value of the vessel in addition tanker was owned by a Mexican 
to returning her intact to her own- corporation whose stock was wholly 
ers. owned by British citizens in London. 

In the San Ricardo case the Cir- In the Cristina case in England 
cuit Court of Appeals at New Or- another confiscatory decree of the 
leans held that a Mexican confisca- Spanish Government was similarly 
tory decree of a tanker at Mobile, (Continued on the next page) 
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War Impact—Continued 


enforced by the method of having a 
Spanish Government official walk 
on board the vessel at her dock and 
break in the door of the master’s 
cabin while he was temporarily ab- 
sent, and take possession. A similar 
effort by the Communist members 
of the crew of the Navemar to take 
over possession while she lay at 
anchor in Brooklyn was suppressed 
by the master by resisting when he 
returned on board, and by having 
the mutineers haled into Court 
where the illegality of their actions 
was determined and they were 
ousted from the ship. 

In the Don Alfonso case the Eng- 
lish courts held that a Spanish con- 
fiscatory decree was invalid with 
respect to the vast amount of money 
and securities which the King of 
Spain sent out of Spain to London 
just before he abdicated. 

A case was only recently decided 
(on July 8, 1940) by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New York 
(Banco de Espana v. Federal Re- 
serve Board) rejecting a claim by 
the Franco Government to $6,000,- 
000 worth of silver bullion which 
the Loyalist Government by secret 
decree confiscated or borrowed from 
the Bank of Spain and sent to New 
York and sold to the Secretary of 
the Treasury shortly before the 
Loyalist Government fell. 

The New York State Courts have 
refused to enforce German and Aus- 
trian decrees confiscating Jewish- 
owned property either in those coun- 
tries or in the United States. Loeb 
v. Bank of Manhattan, 6/30/39, 
Collins, J., and Anninger v. Hoehen- 
berg, 12/8/39, Collins, J. 

Litigation is still pending in the 
Courts involving the German ves- 
sels which on outbreak ‘of war, with- 
out encountering any hostile force, 
put into American or other neutral 
countries and abandoned their voy- 
ages. The American underwriters 
have, however, been very liberal to 
all their own assureds in these cases, 
and there is no claim or suit pend- 
ing against them. 


British Confiscation 


The validity of the action of the 
British Government in taking over 
without compensation the Danish 
vessels which happened to be in 
British ports at the time of the Ger- 


man invasion into Denmark has not 
yet been decided by the Courts. The 
vessels were given no opportunity 
to leave even for the neutral ports 
to which they were bound. England 
has never declared war on Denmark, 
and the Danish Government is still 
functioning. 

Similarly the validity of the ac- 
tion of the British Government in 
treating Danish vessels sailing be- 
tween neutral ports since the war 
began as supposedly enemy owned 
and subject to capture has not yet 
been passed on by the Courts. The 
large number of Danish and other 
refugee vessels which were taken 
exclusive control of by their Ameri- 
can agents, and which have been 
lying idle in American and neutral 
ports, since the German invasion of 
their countries (excepting, with 
British permission, to complete their 
current voyages), has created de- 
mands on the American marine in- 
surance market which American un- 
derwriters have been able to meet 
without Government aid. Those ves- 
sels had formerly been insured by 
companies or associations in their 
own countries, with some reinsur- 
ance in London. American under- 
writers have also arranged to insure 
the operations of those vessels once 
they begin operating again in their 
regular trades between the United 
States and the Far East and South 
America after the British Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the United 
States Government’s recent request, 
withdraws its threats to capture 
them as supposedly enemy owned. 
The United States is fortunate in 
having in this time of emergency 
this large fleet of fast, modern ves- 
sels within its territory and subject 
to its sovereign control, and imme- 
diately available for continuance of 
trade between the United States 
and the Far East and South Amer- 
ica or for other Government need. 


French and Japanese Restrictions 


The question whether action of 
the Local Municipal Government in 
Shanghai in connection with ship- 
ping is to be regarded as the act of 
the belligerent Japanese Government 
under whose more or less open 
domination the Municipal Govern- 
ment functions, is also of impor- 
tance to underwriters in determin- 
ing their liability. A similar question 
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has arisen with respect to actions 
of the new French Government at 
Vichy with respect to refusing clear- 
ance to Norwegian and certain other 
neutral vessels, other than Ameri- 
can, from French colonial ports in 
Africa. Many such vessels are now 
being held up with their cargoes on 
board. It still remains unsettled by 
the Courts whether this is a mere 
restraint of princes by a French 
Government which is at peace or an 
ally of Great Britain, or is an act 
of war by a belligerent Germany 
which through the Armistice Com- 
mission and military forces has 
most, if not all, of France under 
her domination. The payment of 
vast sums of insurance moneys will 
depend on the answers to these 
questions. Most cargoes, for in- 
stance, especially those insured in 
England, were insured under poli- 
cies containing a clause excepting 
risk of British or Allied capture or 
restraint. This was necessary be- 
cause early in the war Great Britain 
established clear command of all the 
seas excepting the Baltic, so that any 
sailing at all had to be with her ex- 
press or implied consent. Germany 
recognized this by withdrawing all 
her merchant vessels to German or 
neutral ports. In most neutral trades, 
however, American policies, for a 
small additional premium, have also 
covered the risk of British or Allied 
capture. 


Bombing and Delay in Port 


The bombing of vessels and ports 
by belligerent airplanes has also been 
a new and serious development in 
the present war affecting marine in- 
surance laws and the risks borne by 
underwriters, Vessels and cargoes 
are no longer immune from serious 
tisks once they arrive in port. The 
danger in port may be greater than 
at sea. This, and the long delays in 
port due to military supply priorities 
and other war causes, led to the 
abandonment by British underwrit- 
ers, and shortly afterwards by all 
underwriters, of the warehouse to 
warehouse coverage in war risk 
policies. The war risk is, in the main, 
waterborne only. 

Shortly after the last war the 
Chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board and the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries reported 
to Congress that: 
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“An adequate and independent 
Marine Insurance service is an in- 
tegral part of commerce, and an 
absolute necessity to the mainte- 
nance of the American Merchant 
Marine and the successful exten- 
sion of our foreign trade.” 

That statement is as true today as 
it was then. When insurance is un- 
obtainable, foreign trade ceases. 
There are other reasons why Ameri- 
can marine insurance is important 
to our country. Our Government, 
for instance, learned during the last 
war that detailed information as to 
American trade conditions had been 
acquired by the agents in the United 
States of German insurance com- 
panies and had been turned over to 
the German Government and to 
German exporters competing with 
our exporters. A mass of such spe- 
cific information is necessarily ac- 
quired by every marine insurance 
company insuring a merchant’s ves- 
sel or goods. Our Government 
further learned that detailed plans 
of its new Naval vessels, which it 
had insured during construction 
with foreign underwriters, had been 
turned over to foreign governments 
before the vessels were even ready 
for service. The fact, therefore, is 
that marine insurance is an inter- 
national commercial weapon which 
can be, and has been, used against 
us, and American underwriters 
serve a vital national interest in 
maintaining their present strong 
position. 


_From an address before the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 
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He knows the answers! 


Bituminous Casualty 
special agents, auditors, 
engineers and adjusters 
take pride in their ability 
to give you and your 
policyholders a service 
that pleases. 


Bituminous Casualty is 

the ONE stock company 
that REALLY WANTS to 
underwrite your workmen’s 
compensation risks. 


Established in 1917 and 
assets exceed $7,000,000.00. 


It pays to know the 
Bituminous! 


ous Cas 
Biv MORPORATION y Atty 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOES 
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AGENTS' COMMITTEES 
PPOINTMENTS to fourteen 


standing and special committees 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents for the 1940-1941 
term were announced this week by 
President Payne H. Midyette. A 
total of 86 men were named to make 
up the six standing and eight special 
committees listed. 


President Midyette further indi- 
cated that it is likely that two or 
three special committees will be ap- 
pointed with regard to subjects now 
under the particular consideration 
of the Executive Officers. 


Chairmen of standing committees 
who have been reappointed include 
C. Stanley Stults, Finance; David 
A. North, Membership, and L. P. 
McCord, Publicity and Education. 


Appointed for the first time to 
the chairmanship of standing com- 
mittees are: Archie B. Millard, Ac- 
cident Prevention; Charles Schoel- 
zel, Fire Prevention, and R. D. 
Watts, Legislative. 


Special Committees 
t 
Six of the eight special commit- 
tees will be under the chairmanship 
of men who have been reappointed : 
Frank B. Heller, Insurance Advi- 
sory Committee to Credit Men; W. 
Owen Wilson, HOLC; Hunter 
Brown, Inland Marine; W. Herbert 
Stewart, Surety; Kenneth H. Bair, 
USHA, and W. Owen Wilson, War 
Risk. Jule M. Hannaford, Jr., Pro- 
gram, and Alex H. Case, Rural 
Agents, are the newly appointed 
chairmen, the latter succeeding to 
the position vacated by recently 
elected Vice President R. W. For- 
shay. 


Among the standing committees 
only the Finance Committee carries 
over from last year with an intact 
membership, including Chairman C., 
Stanley Stults of Hightstown, New 
Jersey, Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and Arthur B. Dun- 
bar of Omaha, Nebraska. 


Among the special committees the 
Insurance Advisory Committee to 
Credit Men, the Surety Committee, 
the War Risk Committee and the 
Inland Marine Committee represent 
no change from last year. 
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among the most active and influen- 

tial in any community and they 
can be of tremendous help in putting 
across a real Safety Campaign—but 
only by working with the other 
groups. 

In every State and Community, 
there are quite a number of people 
who are very seriously interested in 
reducing accidents—viz. : 

1. The Transportation Companies 
are interested so they can reduce 
their claim costs. 

2. The Public Officials are inter- 
ested because a good safety record 
is approved by the voters. 

3. The Manufacturers are inter- 
ested in traffic safety as well as in- 
dustrial safety because they are los- 
ing good men through traffic acci- 
dents. 

4. Schools — about 2,400,000 
youngsters boys and girls reach the 
legal driver’s age each year. 

If all these groups will subordi- 
nate, or forget, any individual dif- 
ferences they may have, and will 
work together unselfishly on an 
honest, constructive safety program, 
not just a ballyhoo campaign, in- 
cluding the essential elements of 
permanent engineering improve- 
ments, an intelligent honest enforce- 
ment, as well as education of all 
people—then they all will benefit. 


Jeon the me agents are always 


Coordinate and Assist 


It is most important to remember 
that no one safety organization in a 
state or city can, by itself, do the 
entire safety job. It can accomplish 
its purpose only by stimulating the 
maximum safety efforts of all ex- 
isting groups. Not only public offi- 
cials but the women’s organizations, 
Civic groups, industrial groups, and 
luncheon and service clubs, etc. 
should be urged by the insurance 
agent to cooperate heartily. The 
function of safety by an insurance 
agent is not to monopolize, but to 
coordinate and assist. 
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UNTILLED FIELD 


Safety demands a_ right-about 
face in the attitude of many people. 
We must realize that accidents don’t 
happen, they are caused and there- 
fore they can be prevented. We 
must become prevention-minded, 
rather than punishment-minded, be- 
cause prevention removes the need 
of punishment—both man’s punish- 
ment and nature’s punishment, 
which is death or injury. Here again 
—the insurance agent ideally fits 
into the picture. 





There is no one cause of accidents 
—there are many causes. Haste, 
liquor, ignorance, chance taking, de- 
fects of mind and body, defects of 
the highway and of the vehicle or 
machinery, all play their part. 


Remedies 


There is no one remedy for all 
these causes. The results obtained 
by cities and states and their key 
in opening the door has been the 
familiar three “E’s.” 

1. Engineering 

2. Enforcement 

3. Education 


by J. DILLARD HALL, 


Assistant Agency Director, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company 


Only the last one—education, can 
arouse the general public to effect a 
remedy for conditions that now 
exist. As an illustration in auto- 
mobile accident prevention,—Every 
bad curve can be straightened by 
engineers and every highway hazard 
can be removed,—every auto en- 
gineer may add annually to motor 
reliability, but—The problem of 
safety remains with us as long as 
the man behind the wheel of the car 
and the pedestrian in front of the 
car is recklessly ignorant of how to 
drive and walk, education is the 
insurance agent’s job. 

! 


Now is the Time 


Certainly war should be declared 
on accidents. Now is the time to act. 
If the insurance agents organize 
now for a new war on accidents, 
you can anticipate a splendid victory 
over our greatest national peril. 
Why not organize a program simi- 
lar to other cities that are getting 
results? Our country is an untilled 
field, in which the Safety Spirit must 
plough and sow and cultivate before 
the harvest of Life Saving will be 
apparent. You agents know how 
because you have accomplished won- 
derful results in fire-prevention. 

An insurance agency has been 
defined as :— 

1. An educator. 

2. A Habit former. 

3. Trustee who collects in pre- 
miums from their communities and 
distributes benefits in case of loss. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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COCOANUTS HAVE EYES 


The products of our huge, clamoring industrial machine are 
threaded with fascinating strands of colorful stories from al 
parts of the world. In our soap, margarine and candle indus- 
tries the thread stretches to tropical lands where the cocoanut 
of the Royal Palm supplies us with copra and vegetable oils. 


The native of these lands unconcerned with the importance of 
copra to this modern world, believes that the cocoanut has 
eyes and will not fall on him. The tree is to him a symbol of 
life, luck and health. At birth a branch hangs over his head 
and at death over his grave; should he be sick his body is 
rubbed with its oil. 


These legends are not apparent in the finished products, nor, 
for that matter, is that important element of insurance—until a 
loss occurs in some distant land—and then what more tangi- 
ble evidence of sound protection could be found than pay- 
ment in United States dollars? 
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THE INSURED’S CONFIDENCE 
in his agent or broker is enhanced 
by the knowledge that complete pro- 
tection has been purchased. General 
Accident methods of underwriting lia- 
bility risks offer security against the 


unknown and unexpected hazard. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 





CORPORATION 
111 John St., New York 





AU 


340 Pine St., San Francisco 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 




















Foreign Trade—Continued 


It will be noticed that the princi- 
pal effect of wartime conditions was 
to reduce the tonnage of the foreign 
ships. This is explained by the fact 
that the large foreign liners, which 
had made repeated trans-atlantic 
trips in 1939 before the start of the 
war, were virtually all tied up and 
inactive after war had commenced. 
In August, 1940, the month the 
“blitzkrieg” attack commenced upon 
England, a ship cleared New York 
for Britain on an average of one 
every 14 hours—53 vessels during 
that month. 
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CASUALTY ACTUARIAL SOCIETY 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Society held at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City, on Friday, 
November 15th, the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Syd- 
ney D. Pinney, associate actuary, 
Casualty Actuarial Department, 
Travelers Insurance Company ; Vice 
Presidents, Harold J. Ginsburgh, 
assistant vice president, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany; James M. Cahill, actuary, 
Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board; secretary-treasurer, (re- 
elected) Richard Fondiller, Wood- 
ward and Fondiller. The following 
were admitted as Associates : George 
B. Elliott, compensation actuary, 
Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment; Jarvis Farley, assistant treas- 
urer and actuary, Massachusetts In- 
demnity Company ; and Seymour E. 
Smith, Casualty Actuarial Depart- 
ment, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. Enrolled as Associates were 
the following: Bruce Batho, assist- 
ant actuary, Illinois Insurance De- 
partment ; John M. Blackhall, Mon- 
arch Life Insurance Company; Eli 


A. Grossman, United States Life In- 
surance Company; Roger A. John- 
son, Jr., Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board; Robert G. Kelly, 
New Amsterdam Casualty Com- 
pany; Stefan Peters, Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board; Norman 
Rosenberg, New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance. 

Papers presented were as follows: 
“Averaging in Casualty Insurance” 
—Francis §. Perryman, secretary, 
Royal Indemnity Company; “A 
1940 View of Non-Cancellable Dis- 
ability Insurance”—Jarvis Farley, 
assistant treasurer and actuary, 
Massachusetts Indemnity Company ; 
“Excess Coverage (Per Accident 
Basis) for Self-Insurers Workmen’s 
Compensation — New York” — 
James M. Cahill, actuary, Compen- 
sation Insurance Rating Board; 
“Ex-Medical Coverage —Work- 
men’s Compensation”—Stefan Pet- 
ers; Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board; “Recent Developments 
in New York Compensation Rate- 
Making”—Roger A. Johnson, Jr., 
Compensation Rating Board. 
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KEEPING PACE 


In these days of rapid change and overnight developments, 
business in all lines, including insurance, must be alert and quickly 


adaptable. | 
% The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company meets the | 
7 test, with thirty-three years of successful operation to its credit. | 
a- 
” A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING © INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Fidelity and Surety ‘Bonds and (Casualty Insurance 








re Untilled Field—Continued AUTO FATALITY CHART 


Let’s strive to live up to this def- 

















inition and EDUCATE the public 
te In- of your community to become “ac- 
John- cident conscious” and get them to 
form such a habit for these educa- 
Celly. tors and habit formers have won the 
C y, confidence of their respective com- 
worl munities in the development of in- 
oe surance and this additional accom- | = * 
cut plishment should be relatively easy. : ie , ee : wi #20 
aie Fire Prevention Record es a9 “ = in 
ance” The agents of America have done we ws D oa <7 
tary, a wonderful job every year in Fire f ARs ar + Oxia | — — 
aN Prevention—a week during this = ' “ +s 
Dis- month was set aside by the Presi- 
irley, dent for that purpose. You have 
wary, gone down in basements and up in poy ne BE 
any ; attics of a. in a. town or 
ident city in an endeavor to make property fam Indicates increase in 
ot as safe as possible from fires. a See er 
ei Now, since you are such an “edu- at 
.pen- cator” and a “habit former” along Prepared by The Aina Casualty and Surety Company 
ard: fire prevention lines, why not in- 
lork- crease your activity to include the The above chart, compiled by the Safety Education Department of The Atna Casualty 
Pet- saving of lives and injuries caused  & Surety Company, indicates the nation wide auto fatality record for the first nine months 
Rat- by automobile accidents. There are of 1940 in comparison with the same period of 1939. The map also shows the numerical 
anol just as many, and more, basements difference in deaths. Statistics from forty-seven states, which are immediately available, 
and attics that need and demand reveal that 20,673 persons were killed by automobiles since the first of this year—an 
Nate- é z increase of 5% over the corresponding period of 1939. Of the twelve states which 
| your attention along these lines as improved their fatality records, The District of Columbia led with a reduction of 22%, 
for fires. Nebraska was second with a 21.7% decrease and Arkansas, third with a drop of 16.5%. 
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Compulsory Ins. Answer—Continued 


or damage to property actually re- 
sults therefrom. 

(b) A Major physical disability. 

(c) Failed to meet all obligations 
to pay automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability insurance 
premiums contracted during the 
previous twelve months. 

Persons unable to purchase insur- 
ance through regular channels may 
apply for coverage under the plan 
by appointing on a prescribed form, 
in duplicate, some agent as broker 
of record. These forms containing 
complete underwriting information 
are filed with the manager of the 
Bureau at Portland as applications 
for coverage under the plan, together 
with copies of letters to three dif- 
ferent casualty companies written 
by the applicant (usually by broker 
for applicant) and the three refusals 
from the companies. 


Extra Rate 


Assignment is then made, and the 
carrying company so notified makes 
such investigation as it may desire. 
If the experience, physical or other 
conditions of any risk applying for 
coverage under this plan are such 
as to indicate that the hazard of the 
risk is greater than that contem- 
plated by the rates or minimum pre- 
miums normally applicable to the 
risk, the carrier may charge such 
rates and minimum premiums as are 
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commensurate with the greater haz- 
ard of the risk, subject to approval 
by the Commissioner of Insurance. 

In all cases where there is no un- 
usual hazard the applicant pays a 
premium of 15 per cent above man- 
ual. 

When such investigation is com- 
pleted and the premium established, 
the broker of record is notified that 
the policy will be issued when a cer- 
tified check is received for the pre- 
mium stated. The applicant has 
fifteen days to make payment and 
complete assignment. The broker of 
record receives a commission of 10 
per cent, and the countersigning 
agent of the carrying company 2% 
per cent. It is, of course, possible 
that the broker of record may rep- 
resent the carrying company, in 
which case he gets the full 12% per- 
cent. . 


Illustrative Accident 


To follow through an accident 
would probably best illustrate the 
mechanics of the Law. Let us as- 
sume that A and B are owner-opera- 
tors involved in an accident where 
more than $25 property damage or 
personal injury results. 

By statute both must forthwith 
report the accident to the Motor 
Vehicle Department. Demand is then 
made that both parties file evidence 
of financial responsibility. If A was 
insured, he notifies his agent, and 
either the agent or carrying com- 


pany files a certificate showing owner 
coverage previous to the accident 
and owner-operator coverage from 
that date to expiration. Operator 
coverage is provided by attaching a 
Broad Form Endorsement at an an- 
nual cost of $2 for husband or wife, 
and 15 per cent of X for relatives 
and members of household. An em- 
ployee who is a non-owner (truck 
driver) mav have a Broad Form 
Endorsement attached to his em- 
ployer’s policy at 15 per cent of X 
and an operator certificate only filed 
on his behalf. All others demanding 
operator coverage must purchase a 
named operator policy at a minimum 
premium of Y rate for the territory, 

Now let us assume that B is un- 
insured. Failing to file a certificate 
of insurance, he must furnish the 
State Treasurer such sum as the 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner may 
feel is necessary to satisfy any judg- 
ment that A may receive. Unless 
such security is furnished (or a re- 
lease obtained from A) registration 
and license are suspended until the 
requirements are fulfilled and evi- 
dence is filed for the future. 

Perhaps B may eventually get a 
release from A. He then must ob- 
tain insurance for the future. But 
let us assume that he is a prejudiced 
risk and no carrier will write him 
direct. His next step is to apply for 
coverage under the assigned risk 
plan as previously described. 

It would be tedious to study or 
relate the mechanics of filing cer- 
tificates in cases of transfer of own- 
ership, winter suspension, purchase 
of new cars, etc. It is interesting to 
note, however, that suspension credit 
may still be obtained on certified 
risks. 


Results Obtained 


The results that have been ob- 
tained may properly be asked. Fig- 
ures recently received from the 
Bureau indicate that previous to the 
passage of the financial responsibil- 
ity law in 1927 only 26 per cent of 
the registered cars were insured. In 
the next ten years, or on December 
31, 1936, this number had increased 
to only 36 per cent, or an average 
of 1 per cent per year. 

The present financial responsibil- 
ity law became effective on Septem- 
ber 1, 1937 and on December 31, 
1938, fourteen months later, the 
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Bureau estimates that 56 per cent 
were insured. Figures are not yet 
completed for 1939, but the Depart- 
ment estimates that 71 per cent of 
the registered cars were insured De- 
cember 31, 1939. This indicates a 
rapid increase in insured cars and 
the longer the law has a chance to 
operate, the larger the number of 
insured cars will become. 

How is the assigned risk plan 


working ? 
We believe that the Insurance De- 
partment, carrying companies, 


agents and administrating Bureau 
will agree that it seems to be work- 
ing more satisfactorily than they had 
dared hope at its inauguration. 


Underwriting Experience 


Underwriting of normal, and 
even assigned risks, is still in the 
companies’ hands, exactly where it 
should be. The experience as shown 
by figures released by the Bureau 
after the first fourteen months’ 
operation indicate a far better loss 
ratio than on normal risks. 

Why is this so? In my opinion, it 
is because of the delay of three to 
four weeks necessary to complete 
the assignment (during which the 
applicant may have had his regis- 
tration revoked pending comple- 
tion), plus an increase in rates over 
manual. These two conditions bring 
sharply to the applicant’s realization 





the fact that insurance is not freely 
bought, that he must produce a good 
experience in order eventually to 
eliminate a penalty premium, and to 
avoid losing completely insurance 
which keeps his plates on his car. If 
this hypothesis is correct, a favor- 
able experience will continue to de- 
velop. 
Better Driving 


Comparing this plan with com- 
pulsory insurance, it would appear 
that our border-line and even defi- 
nitely bad drivers are becoming bet- 
ter drivers, while under compulsory 
insurance bad drivers know through 
years of experience that insurance 
can be kept in force through out- 
side leverage, and thus have no in- 
centive to improve their driving. 

The statutory provisions of the 
financial responsibility law are so 
devised that as it becomes apparent 
that driving privileges may be lost 
for lack of insurance, more and 
more Owners are insuring in order 
to avoid such possibility. 


Administrative Latitude 


The law is drawn with such ad- 
ministrative latitude that no report 
would be complete without due trib- 
ute to Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
John H. Griffin for his thoughtful 
and considerate administration of 
its provisions. 





It is equally necessary to acknowl- 
edge the part of Insurance Com- 
missioner Arthur J. Rouillard in an- 
ticipating the necessity for and tak- 
ing the initiative in setting up the 
Plan for Voluntary Assignment. As 
can be seen, continual supervision of 
assigned risks is necessary on his 
part, and without his understanding 
administration the whole plan would 
be seriously handicapped. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, it would seem that 
the New Hampshire Financial Re- 
sponsibility Act provides financial 
responsibility for all accidents ex- 
cept a very small percentage of first 
offenses. This number will decrease, 
and has decreased sharply in the last 
three years, as the number of in- 
sured cars increases. 

The Assigned Risk Plan, devel- 
oped out of the necessity of furnish- 
ing coverages demanded by the 
financial responsibility statute, is not 
only providing coverage for debat- 
able cases, but apparently is con- 
verting so-called poor into better 
than normal risks. It would appear 
to us that these results were far 
more to be desired than the adverse 
results, both insurance-wise and 
social, so clearly demonstrated under 
the, so far, one and only Compul- 
sory Insurance Law as enacted in 


Massachusetts. 


_ Fr an address before the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 

Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
* 

Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 

Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
e 

Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 
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Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


= Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters 


MANAGER 
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CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


E. L. Mulvehill, President 


E. L. Mulvehill, formerly vice president and secretary, has 
been elected president to succeed the late Thomas B. Boss, 
president since 1926, who died on November 19 at the age of 


6. 

Mr. Mulvehill was formerly connected with the financial 
firms of Hemphill, Noyes and Company and Stranahan, Harris 
& Company of New York and was vice president of the Re- 
insurance Corporation of America, which was merged with the 
’ American Reserve Insurance Company in 1930. In addition to 
being a director of American Reserve Insurance Company, 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Company and Globe Underwriters Ex- 
change, he was vice president, treasurer and director of Amer- 
ican-Phenix. 

Mr. Boss was one of the leading reinsurance executives in 
the country. Prior to his election as president of the American 
Reserve he had been prominently connected with the Rossia 
group for ten years. He had served as vice-president of the 
Rossia Insurance Company of America, Lincoln Fire Insurance 
Company and American Fire Insurance Corporation (the latter 
later merged with the Union Reserve Insurance Company un- 
der the title American Reserve Insurance Company), and also 
as secretary and treasurer of the Fire Reassurance Company of 
New York. 


ASSOCIATED RECIPROCAL Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


Third Quarter Figures 


The financial statements of the six reciprocal institutions 
comprising Associated Reciprocal Exchanges revealed aggregate 
assets on September 30, 1940, of $7,443,501, and aggregate sur- 
plus of $5,612,922, compared with $7,034,585 and $5,359,742 re- 
spectively reported on September 30, 1939. All securities owned, 
with the exception of the stock of the Arex Indemnity Com- 
pany, valued at cost. are carried at actual market quotations on 
September 30, 1940. 

Almost 90% of the aggregate assets of this group com- 
prise high-grade bonds and cash. Bond holdings at September 
30, 1940 market values totaled $5,037,138, while the aggregate 
cash position was $1,591,539. Stockholdings, which comprised 
only shares of the Arex Indemnity Company, amounted to 
$425,490 at the close of the third quarter of this year. 

Losses incurred by the six reciprocal institutions during the 
first nine months of this year were $425,935, almost ten per 
cent under the losses for the similar period of 1939 and about 
twelve and one-half per cent under the five-year average, 1936 
to 1940 inclusive. 

Extracts from the statements of the six individual recipro- 
cals comprising this group follow: 

Losses 


Incurred 
Unearned Ist Nine 
Premiums Months 
$495,491 $129,975 

167,889 26,273 


73,779 9,896 


Total 
Assets Surplus 
$647,853 


951,384 
367,355 


Affiliated $1,185,699 
American Exchange. 1,128,042 
ireproof-Sprin- 
klered 444,711 
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104,830 
74,825 
80,036 


394,363 
229,990 
338,378 


Individual 
Metropolitan 
New York Reciprocal 


1,910,546 1,484,248 
931,103 684,511 
1,843,400 1,477,571 


CALEDONIAN AMERICAN Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


The paid-in capital of this company has been increased from 
$200,000 to $500,000 by the declaration of a $100,000 stock divi- 
dend and the sale of $200,000 of new stock, the latter being 
purchased by the United States branch of the Caledonian In- 
surance Company. This change was made necessary under the 
revised insurance laws of New York which require a minimum 
paid-in capital of $250,000 for companies transacting a fire 
business, and $500,000 for those transacting fire and marine. 
With its present paid-in capital the company can undertake the 
writing of marine lines without further change in its financial 
structure. 

This marks the first occasion since the company’s organiza- 
tion in 1898 that paid-in capital has been revised, although on 
two occasions in 1919 and in 1929 additional surplus was con- 
tributed by its parent institution, the Caledonian Insurance 
Company. Its financial statement at the close of the year 1939, 
with securities at market revealed assets $1,699,446, liabilities 
$339,785, capital stock $200,000 and net surplus $1,159,661. Pre- 
mium volume over the five years ending 1939 averaged better 
than $250,000 per annum, although for the year 1939 the vol- 
ume was well below that average, being $213,435. 


CENTRAL SURETY Fire Corporation, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


September 30th Statement 


The financial statement of this fire subsidiary of the Central 
Surety and Insurance Corporation, as of September 30, 1940, 
revealed admitted assets, with bonds amortized, of $706,547, 
unearned premiums $136,525, other liabilities $38,194, capital 
stock $250,000 and net surplus $281,828. On an actual market 
value basis assets and surplus would have been increased by 
$37,867. 

The assets of this company are very conservatively invested, 
being confined exclusively to bonds, about half of which are 
United States Government obligations. These latter holdings, 
together with cash, are equivalent to more than 200% of its 
reported liabilities. None of the company’s bond holdings were 
in default either as to interest or principal on September 30, 
1940. 

Net premium volume for the first nine months of this year 
was $208,274, an increase of almost 50% compared with the 
volume of $139,320 written during the corresponding period of 
1939. Despite the addition of $33,225 to unearned premium re- 
serves because of expansion in volume, the company was able 
to report a small statutory underwriting profit of $205. Net 
investment earnings for the nine month period were $10,070. 
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CHARTER OAK Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Enters Florida 


This subsidiary of The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
has received a license from the Florida Insurance Department 
to transact business in that State. The addition of the State of 
Florida brings to twenty-nine the number of States in which 
the company presently is licensed to transact business. 


CITIZENS MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Reinsured 


The outstanding business of this company was reinsured hy 
the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Lansing, Mich., as of September 9, 1940. 

This small local institution, which had been formed in 1874, 
transacted a very small volume of business. Premiums and as- 
sessments collected during 1939 amounted to $12,558, while 
losses paid during the year were $13,333. Insurance in force 
on December 31, 1939, amounted to $6,201,091. 


CONSTITUTION REINSURANCE Corporation, 
New York, N. Y 


Present Territory 


This new domestic company, which was formed by the 
Baltica Insurance Company of Copenhagen, Denmark and was 
licensed by the New York Insurance Department on September 
4th, presently is licensed to transact business in nine states. 
In addition to New York these states are Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina and Texas. Ultimately the company plans to obtain li- 
censes from all of the states where the United States branch 
of the Baltica is entered. 

Complete details regarding the formation of this new com- 
pany were contained in the October issue of this periodical. 
It was established with resources of $1,000,000 (capital $500,- 
000 and surplus $500,000) and will confine its operations to 
treaty and faculative reinsurance. Upon completion of all 
necessary details the company will assume the business of the 
United States branch of the Baltica Insurance Company. 


HALIFAX Insurance Company, 
Halifax, N. S., Canada 


Resumes American Operations 


The Halifax, the oldest Canadian fire insurance company 
which maintained a branch in the United States from 1928 un- 
til suspension of activities here in July of this year, announced 
last month the resumption of operations in this country. For 
the time being marine lines only will be written in the United 
States, but as the company re-establishes an agency organiza- 
tion fire and allied lines of coverage are likely to be issued. 

Paul J. Kennedy of the Paul J. Kennedy Agency, Inc., of 
New York City has been appointed United States manager. 
Mr. Kennedy, who has spent his entire career in the insurance 
business, joined Marsh & McLennan in 1919 and was associated 
with that organization for ten years. He became associated 
with the Public Fire Insurance Company of Newark, when 
that company was formed in 1928, and later he was ‘elected 
vice-president and secretary. In 1932 he joined the Continental 
Insurance Company as manager of its Business Development 
Department. He will continue his present agency, which was 
formed in 1934 and which is a binding office for the Sun In- 
surance Office, Ltd., Piedmont Fire Insurance Company and 
Insurance Company of the State of Pa. 
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Stock control of the Halifax was acquired early in 1928 by 
interest identified with The Home Insurance Company of New 
York, and, shortly thereafter the company entered the United 
States. Subsequently until July, 1940, operations were conducted 
in cooperation with the Home Insurance Company and af- 
filiated institutions with Wilfred Kurth and Harold V. Smith, 
chairman and president respectively of The Home, as United 
States managers. 

Canadian operations of the Halifax and she Home likewise 
were jointly conducted until the latter part of 1938. The Hali- 
fax, throughout its 131 years of existence, has always operated 
as a non-board company in Canada, and the separation of 
Canadian managerial activities with The Home in 1938 was 
in line with plans toward ultimate stabilization, as advocated 
by Canadian Underwriters, of Dominion-wide operations of fire 
and casualty companies. After the separation agreement, the 
Halifax established its own organization throughout the Do- 
minion and broadened its facilities to include casualty and ma- 
rine lines in addition to fire and allied classes. 

This development did not bring about any immediate change 
in its United States operating policy, which, under the man- 
agement of The Home, was conducted on a strictly board basis. 
However, under new and aggressive management, the Halifax 
extended its Canadian field of operations to a point where there 
was substantial conflict in this respect. Accordingly, in July, 
1940, it suspended its United States operations and terminated 
its United States managerial appointment. At that time all out- 
standing business of the United States branch was reinsured in 
The Home Insurance Company of New York and the branch 
ceased to participate in the cessions of The Home and its af- 
filiated companies. 


HAMILTON FIRE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Underwriters Policy 


The Hamilton Fire Insurance Company, in October, received 
its license to transact business in the State of Florida. Ar- 
rangements have now been completed by the Hamilton and the 
National Fire & Marine Insurance Companies for the issuance 
of an underwriters policy in that State titled “Northern States 
Underwriters.” The liability under these contracts will be dis- 
tributed on the basis of 90% to the National Fire & Marine 
and 10% to the Hamilton Fire. 

E. C. Thrall of Miami is General Agent of the National Fire 
& Marine, Hamilton Fire and Northern States Underwriters 
for the State of Florida. 


HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company, 


Houston, Texas 
Correction Notice 


In the tabulation of financial statement figures, which ap- 
peared in the October, 1940, Best’s Fire & Casualty News, the 
net surplus figure of this company as of December 31, 1939, 
is incorrectly reported as $846,000. This figure should have been 

000. Subscribers are requested to kindly make note of this 
correction, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Staff Change 


The Board of Directors of the Insurance Company of North 
America early last month acted upon the request of Vice Presi- 
dent Sheldon Catlin, and relieved him of the responsibilities of 
his present office as of December 31, 1940. As of the same 
date he is appointed Assistant to the President and will con- 
tinue as a member of the Board of Directors. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA—Continued 


Mr. Catlin began his career in a local agency at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut—later serving as Special Agent for various com- 
panies, until in 1905 he joined the Insurance Company of North 
America as Special Agent located at Pittsburgh, Penna. In 
1907 he was transferred to Philadelphia as Special Agent for 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and in 1910 was elected Assistant Secre. 
tary. In 1916 he was elected Vice President, and in 1933 to the 
Board of Directors. 
















MEIJI FIRE Insurance Company, 
Tokio, Japan 


Portion U. S. Funds Released 


The New York Insurance Department recently approved the 
withdrawal of approximately $440,000 from the United States 
branch funds of the Meiji Fire Insurance Company. Transfer 
of these funds to the Home Office will be made from the non- 
trusteed assets of the branch, which amount to about $550,000, 

The financial statement of the U. S. branch of the Meiji as 
of September 30, 1940, which gives effect to the reinsurance 
of its outstanding business with the Standard Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, reveals total assets $2,961,928 and surplus, 
including $250,000 statutory deposit, of $2,916,835. Liabilities 
outstanding on September 30th comprised $30,493 for unpaid 
claims and $14,600 for taxes and expenses. 


































MERCANTILE Insurance Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


An examination into the affairs and condition of this com- 
pany as of December 31, 1939, was completed recently by the 
New York Insurance Department. 

The report of the examiners was favorable and revealed 
assets at the year end of $7,410,806 and policyholders’ surplus 
of $5,107,681, the latter reflecting an increase of $43,962 com- 
pared with its filed annual statement. This increase in its year 
end surplus was brought about almost entirely by a reduction 
in liabilities made by the examiners. 

Excerpts from the examination report follow: 


FIELD AND SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 


_ The company maintains departments at the following loca- 
tions: 

Philadelphia Department :—508-510 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Thomas M. Patterson, Local Secretary. 
Detroit Metropolitan Department:—Woodward Avenue and 

Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich., Patrick J. Moriarty, Mer. 
Chicago Metropolitan Department:—175 W. Jackson Blvd, 

Chicago, Ill., William F. Sweazea, Manager. 

Pacific Coast Department :—315 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Avey T. Bailey, Vice-President. 

Marine Department :—90 John Street, New York, N. Y., Al 
bert Ullmann, Marine Underwriter. 

The company also maintains a department known as the 
“Ohio Survey Department” doing farm business only. This 
department is under the supervision of Harold H. Gamber, 
State Agent, at #33 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio, and 
operates as an agency, reporting all premiums written on 
monthly bordereaux to the New York office. All losses on this 
business are paid through the New York office. 

There are general agents located at Columbia, S. C.: Den- 
ver, Colo.; Enid, Okla.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Nebr.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, Ore.; Sam 
Francisco, Cal.; Seattle, Wash.; and Tampa, Fla. 

Affiliated with and under the same general management of 
the company are the following: 

The Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York. 

The Homeland Insurance Company of America. 

The North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Ltd., United States Branch. P 

The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, Pennsylvania. 
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Each of these companies and the Branch is under the con- 
trol of the Home Office of The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Ltd. of London and Edinburgh. 

The general expenses, with the exception of Federal income 
taxes, state and all other taxes, custodian fees and any other 
direct corporate expenses of the fire branch, are paid by the 
United States Branch of The North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Ltd., and are then apportioned monthly to 
each company in the group on a premium income basis. 

In its marine operations The Mercantile Insurance Company 
of America and its affiliated companies, with the exception of 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America, are associ- 
ated with the following: 

New Zealand Insurance Company, Ltd., United States 
Branch. 

Northwestern National Insurance Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

All these companies and branches operate in the office of 
Albert Ullmann, Marine Underwriter, and participate in the 
marine writings and their respective expenses on a fixed per- 
centage basis. 

All Departments render monthly accounts to the Head Of- 
fice. The fire departments maintain their own loss records and 
make their own loss payments, forwarding bordereaux of 
totals of reported and paid losses to the Head Office where a 
control record for the entire country is maintained. With the 
exception of the Pacific Coast Department these departments 
also make their own punch cards of premiums in force from 
which master cards are made in the Head Office where the 
entire country’s unearned premiums are calculated. The punch- 
ings for the Pacific Coast Department in force figures are 
made in the Head Office from accounts and bordereaux ren- 
dered. All details referring to losses and premium reserves 
for the Marine Department are maintained and calculated in 
the office of the Marine Department which submits all figures 
for the various statement requirements to the Head Office. 

The company derives its fire, allied lines and automobile 
business from direct writings through an extensive agency 
system, and from some interoffice reinsurances. The company 
cedes reinsurance facultatively and also through obligatory 
treaty contracts. The company also reinsures by way of spe- 
cific excess covers for conflagration, automobile, tornado, gen- 
eral cover and wharf coverages. 

Combination automobile policies are issued in conjunction 
with the New York Casualty Company, covering automobile 
owners against loss by fire, theft, collision and against loss 
through legal liability for injury to the person or property of 
others, each insurer assuming the liability for the coverage it 
is authorized to transact. 

In addition to the policies issued by the company in its own 
name, it also issues an underwriters policy, known as “Mer- 
cantile Underwriters,” in the following States :—California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Peansylvania (excluding Philadelphia), and Wyoming. 

The company is authorized to transact the business of in- 
surance in all the states of the United States of America, 
excepting Arizona and Nevada, as well as the District of 
Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii. 


UNDERWRITING AND INVESTMENT EXHIBIT 


The following is a condensed statement of underwriting and 
investment results for the period from April 1, 1935 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1939 inclusive, on the form adopted ‘by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 





UNDERWRITING 
I NNN oasis a oul.ed anise nae deen hale $9,567,746.32 
Losses incurred .............+- $3,349,294.68 
Loss adjustment expenses in- 
Piel ihnoedacsesesccuee 520,665.59 
Underwriting expenses incurred 4,791,204.55 
: $8,661,164.82 
Gain from underwriting P. & 
OR we inehibaceeie cs hacinse 6,489.19  8,654,675.63 
Gain from underwriting ...............0.ee00: $913,070.69 
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The Local Insurance Agent is a valuable friend 
when fire destroys. It is his business to see that 
policyholders are protected with the best 
insurance. . . . “Capital Stock Com- 
pany Fire Insurance" known every- 
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MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY—Continued 


INVESTMENTS 














Interest and dividends earned ..............02- $1,976,769,15 
Sales or maturities of securities: 
ee ee ree $208,871.22 
ROE DED. 6b inecisicdnnesee 16,430.94 
$192,440.28 
Gain from change in depart- 
rer 91,655.24 284,095.52 
$1,360,864.67 
Loss from decrease in book values 
re eee $63,771.94 
Investment expenses incurred .... 127,839.89 $191,611.83 
a ea $1,169,252.84 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Divsdemds to stockholders «0... oe ccesccicesesscs $800,000.00 
RECAPITULATION 
es rr $913,070.69 
Ree I IIIS vc adcwsnwudcccioneesseccc 1,169,252.84 
eT ee ee $2,082,323.53 
Loss from dividends to stockholders .......... 800,000.00 
TE ORT TORE TT COTE Te TE Ter E Te. $1,282,323.53 
Ses TE Fh, TOGO os 6 cevidcscnacsiccws $4, 107,681.05 
eS rrr et errr ee 2,825,357.52 
SN 6. b cut peat aeeues Nb ddee sees Obs see eee $1,282,323.53 
Percent of losses incurred to premiums earned .. 35.01 
Percent of loss adjustment expenses to premiums 
MINE oc FS cue awe nneaveses sb wriindeccess saaees 5.44 


Percent of underwriting expenses to premiums 
earned 


50.08 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, Fargo, N. D. 


Examined 


An examination into the affairs and condition of this com- 
pany was conducted as of December 31, 1939, by the North 
Dakota Insurance Department. The report of the examiners 
revealed total assets at the year-end of $34,391, liabilities 
$16,332, and surplus to policyholders $18,059. Net fire and 
tornado premiums written during 1939 amounted to $17,716. 
Losses paid, including adjustment expenses, totaled $9,725, 
while underwriting expenses were $14,458. Insurance in force 
on December 31, 1939, amounted to $6,244,000. 

The Merchants National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was incorporated on March 17, 1904, to write fire insurance 
on the mutual plan. On February 8, 1918, its Articles of 
Incorporation were amended, authorizing it to write tornado 
insurance and allied lines. However, its business is confined 
to fire and tornado insurance only. 

It is presently licensed to transact business in only two 
States, North and South Dakota. The bulk of the companys 
business is secured by local agents and by the Mercantile Un- 
derwriters of Watertown, S. D. The latter is an agency 
representing the Merchants National and the Security Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Chatfield, Minn. A joint contract 
is issued, each company assuming 50% of the liability. 

The company’s rates are those published by the Fire Under- 
writers Inspection Bureau of Minneapolis, Minn. Deviations 
of 15% to 30% are allowed on fire and 25% to 331%4% on 
tornado, depending on classification of risks. 
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MOTORS Insurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Additional Resources Contributed 


Additional resources of $1,500,000 have been added to the 
funds of this company. One-third of the new money has been 
apportioned to the company’s paid-in capital account, increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The balance was added to its 
surplus account. 

This is the second like change in the company’s capital ac- 
count this year, additional funds of $1,500,000 having been 
contributed in May, 1940. With the resources provided at 
organization, funds paid-in to this company since inception 
now total $4,500,000. 

Sponsored by the General Motors Corporation, the Motors 
Insurance Corporation began business in October, 1939, and 
during its short history premium volume has expanded rapidly. 
New financing has been conducted so that the company could 
maintain a desirable ratio of capital funds in relation to the 
amount of net premium volume presently transacted. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL Assurance Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


September 30th Statement 


Substantial gains in assets and surplus are reported by this 
company in its financial statement as of September 30, 1940. 
Assets on that date aggregated $188,030 and _ policyholders’ 
surplus, excluding $10,000 contingent reserve, was $150,942 
compared with $102,228 and $91,727 respectively reported on 
December 31, 1939. 

The section of the law under which this company operates 
does not require a reserve for unearned premiums, and, ac- 
cordingly no provision for this liability was made in its state- 
ment. The company has rapidly expanded since its acquisition 
by new interests in 1936, the net premium writings for 1939 
being $170,419. Although actual figures are not available, we 
understand that net premium writings so far this year are 
well above the similar period of 1939. 

A brief statement of assets and liabilities as of September 
30th, 1940, follows: 


ASSETS 
EEE TR TT PT Tere $26,892.73 
NN 55 wo Skis cic ig wae anew aniles 606.81 
NG C4 oa acd Maceo educa OF s 66,573.48 
Premiums in Course of Collection ............ 49,580.86 
Reinsurance Premiums Receivable ............. 40,506.09 
Deposit Premium National Lloyd’s ............ 2,500.00 
Re Ins. Recoverable Paid Losses ............. 1,370.67 
$188,030.64 
LIABILITIES 
ND oi cadawenecvesnccececssssces $1,501.67 
Reinsurance Premiums Payable .............+-+ 5,956.06 
oe OO ae eee 10,000.00 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment .. 19,632.59 
Pomemmonders Surplus .........cccccsoscsences 150,940.32 
$188,030.64 


NATIONAL PROTECTION Assurance Company, 
St. Jean, Que., Canada 


Licensed 
This company, which was incorporated under the Quebec 
Insurance Act in June, 1939, recently received its license to 


transact business in the Province of Quebec. Its certificate 
(Continued on next page) 
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NATIONAL PROTECTION ASSURANCE—Continued 


provides authority to write fire, civil commotion, insurance 
against loss of or damage to property caused by vehicles and 
falling aircraft, sprinkler leakage, limited explosion, hail and 
tornado coverages. The company has made a deposit of $30,- 
000 with the Treasurer of the Province of Quebec. 

The officers of the company, according to latest advices, are: 
President, A. J. Tremblay, manufacturer ; first vice- president, 
F. a Touliot, chief in dispatcher’s department of the C. P. R. 
second vice- -president, O. H. Charbonneau, merchant; and man- 
ager, J. A. Belanger, insurance broker. The directorate includes 
the foregoing officers and Lucien Brouillette, J. O. Lenoir and 
Arthur Gingras. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GLEN COVE MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Merger Planned 


Directors of the National Retailers Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany and Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company, both of 
which are under the management of James S. Kemper, of 
Chicago, Ill., have approved plans calling for the merger of 
the two companies. Policyholders of both companies at meet- 
ings held last month approved the merger proposal and final 
consummation now awaits the approval of the Illinois and 
New York Insurance Departments. 

Under the proposed merger plans the charter of the Glen 
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Cove Mutual Insurance Company, which was granted by a 
special act of the New York legislature in 1837, will be re- 
tained. The merged company, however, will operate under the 
title National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, and it will 
take over all assets, policies and obligations of both companies, 

The Glen Cove Mutual Insurance Company, although over 
100 years old, is a comparatively small institution. At the close 
of the year 1939 it reported total admitted assets, on the basis 
of market values for securities, of $511,563, unearned premiums 
$242,108, other liabilities $34,532, and policyholders’ surplus 
$234,923. Premium volume over the past five years averaged 
slightly better than $260,000 annually. 

The National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company, formed 
in 1922 to take over the business of the National Underwriters, 
presently operates in forty-two states, District of Columbia, 
and all but two Provinces in Canada, and writes a volume of 
business which now exceeds $2,500,000 annually. Its statement 
at the close of the year 1939 with securities at market revealed 
total admitted assets $3,022,174, unearned premiums $1,454,758, 
other liabilities $410,781, and policyholders’ surplus, including 
special reserves and unassigned funds, of $1,156,635. 


PAPER MILL MUTUAL Insurance Company, * 


Boston, Mass. 


vary 
ae Mev. So . 


To Resume Business 


Directors of this company, which previously operated as a 
member of the Associated Factory Mutual Group, have called 
a special meeting of members for December 3rd to vote ona 
proposal to establish a guaranty capital of $200,000 for the 
purpose of resuming business. 

The Paper Mill Mutual Insurance Company was incorporated 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
began business on April 1, 1887. Prior to its retirement from 
business, the company’s underwriting operations had been under 
the same management as the Boston Manufacturers, Worcester 
Manufacturers and Fall River Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Companies. These four companies issued a group policy titled 
“Boston Manufacturers Mutual Group Policy” under which the 
liability was distributed 60% to the Boston Manufacturers, 
17% each to the Worcester Manufacturers and Fall River 
Manufacturers, and 6% to the Paper Mill. 

Effective December 31, 1939, the entire outstanding policy 
liability of the Paper Mill was reinsured by the Boston Mant- 
facturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Under the rein- 
surance arrangement approved by the Insurance Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the outstanding pre- 
mium deposits of the Paper Mill were transferred to the Boston 
Manufacturers. While the Paper Mill ceased to write policies 
and retired from all States in which it was licensed, it was 
not absorbed. Under its Massachusetts charter the company 
has retained possession of assets in excess of the premium de- 
posits which were transferred to the Boston Manufacturers. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION 
Fire Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dividend to Policyholders 


Authorization has been secured from the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department for the payment of a 50% dividend on the 
premiums of all policies expiring between October 1, 1940, 
and December 31, 1940, both dates inclusive other than minimum 
premium risks. 


SERVICE FIRE Insurance Company of N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


The paid in capital of this company has been increased from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 by the sale of new stock at par. These 
additional funds were contributed by the Commercial Invest- 
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ment Trust Corporation which owns all of the outstanding 
stock except directors’ qualifying shares. 

Originally formed in 1929 the company was acquired by its 
present interests in February, 1939. It is utilized extensively by 
companies subsidiary to Commercial Investment Trust Corp. 
for insurance coverage on financed automobiles. Gross pre- 
mium writings in 1939 less returns were $16,075,000 of which 
$2,025,000 was retained for its own account, the balance having 
been reinsured with The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. Commission earnings on the business reinsured enabled 
the company to report an underwriting profit of $3,447,000 for 
the year. 

Ite financial statement at the close of the year 1939 revealed 
assets at market $4,179,144, liabilities $2,170,901, capital stock 
$1,000,000 and net surplus $1,008,243. 


SOUTHEASTERN FIRE Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Licensed 


This new company, which was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of South Carolina, received its license to transact 
business during October, 1940. Formed with an authorized 
capital of $500,000, of which $100,000 has been subscribed and 
fully paid-in, together with surplus of $50,000, the company 
has authority to write a general fire insurance business. 

The officers of the company are: President, Herman A. 
Moore, who also is president of the Auto Finance Company 
of Charlotte, N. C.; vice-president, W. T. Mattison; and 
secretary-treasurer, J. E. Burnside, Jr. 


VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Miller Elected President 


William B. Miller, formerly assistant secretary of the Great 
American Insurance Company in charge of southern territory, 
has been elected president and a director of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company. The election of Mr. Miller 
eliminates the vacancy in the presidency which had existed 
since the retirement of Frederick Nolting on February 21, 1933. 

The other officers of the Virginia Fire & Marine are chair- 
man of the board, William H. Palmer, Jr.; vice-president, 
B. C. Lewis, Jr.; secretary, William Palmer Hill; treasurer, 
J. C. Watson; assistant secretaries, A. F. Selden, Jr., and 
J. H. Baker. 

Mr. Miller, the new president, has been associated with the 
fire insurance business for about twenty years. He joined 
the North Carolina Home in 1921 as special agent in southern 
territory and later was a partner in the local insurance firm 
of Webb & Miller in Asheville, N. C. He joined the Great 
American group in 1931 as special agent in up-State New York 
and moved to New York City in 1932 as assistant manager 
of the local department. He was made assistant secretary of 
the Great American in 1937. 


ZURICH FIRE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Capital Increase 


The paid-in capital of this company has been increased from 
$200,000 to $300,000 to conform with the minimum capital re- 
quirements under the revised insurance laws of New York. 

he company was organized in 1929 by the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd., of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and is under the same management as the United 
States branch of that company. It operates in thirty-three 
States and the District of Columbia and confines its operations 
exclusively to automobile coverages, except liability. 
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American Policyholders’—a participating stock company—offers the advantages 


of both stock and mutual companies. 
Dividends have been paid to policyholders regularly since organization. 


This conservative company is ably managed and financially sound. It has assets 
of more than $2,000,000 and liabilities of less than $1,500,000. Capital and 


surplus amount to $700,000, as of Dec. 31, 1939. 


Claim service is national in scope and unexcelled. § Policies are non-assess- 
able. ¢ Automobile, workmen’s compensation and general public liability 
lines are written. ¢ Commission rates to agents are fair and equitable. ¢ At 
the present time, an opportunity for representation is offered in the follow- 


ing states especially: 
New York 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 
New Hampshire 








You are invited to write for particulars, addressing 


American Policyholders’ 
Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: 142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 






























REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AREX INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


September Statement 


The September 30, 1940 balance sheet of this company re- 
vealed total admitted assets, $1,007,185, consisting principally 
of cash, $483,511 and bonds, $498,620. U. S. Government issues 
totaled $397,609. Loss reserves were reported at $151,780; un- 
earned premium reserve, $109,151; capital, $451,770; surplus, 
$286,413. Surplus increased $59,292; assets, $122,628; and loss 
reserves, $55,533 during the first nine months of 1940. 


ASSOCIATED EMPLOYERS Lloyds, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Licensed 


This Lloyds was licensed on August 26, 1940, by the State 
Insurance Department of Texas, to write automobile, liability, 
fidelity and surety, and workmen’s compensation insurance. It 
began business on September 1, 1940 with a guaranty fund of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $26,000. J. M. Ferguson, Jr., formerly 
with Federal Underwriters, is attorney-in-fact. The manage- 
ment has informed us that they are taking in a new group of 
Underwriters as of December 15, which will bring their sur- 
plus up to $100,000. It is licensed in the State of Texas only, 
but expects to be also licensed in the States of Oklahoma and 
Louisiana before January 1. Business is written with no de- 
viation from manual rates, but they are operating on a par- 
ticipating plan. 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL Service of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Draftees Status 


Dr. S. S. Goldwater, President and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, has announced that subscribers to the 3¢-a-day 
hospital plan who enter active service in land or naval forces 
will be kept on the enrollment list, without charge. During 
their period of active service the subscribers will not receive 
benefits. After discharge from military service, full hospital 
benefits will be resumed if payments are made within 60 days 
of the discharge. Under an amended family contract, families 
of subscribers entering active service may continue to receive 
benefits by paying the usual family rate minus the individual 
rate. The plan was approved by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York after a thorough study. Dr. Goldwater also 
announced that the Board of Directors of the Associated Hos- 
pital Service had notified other hospital plan services of its 
approval of the adoption by the Board of Trustees of the 
American Hospital Association of a resolution calling for 
negotiations with authorized representatives of plan Boards 
with a view to the formation of a national organization of 
Plan Boards interlocked with the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the function of which organization shall be the further 
development of hospital service plans and related activities,” 
and that the United Automobile Workers of America, mem- 
bers of the Congress of Industrial Organization, have endorsed 
the sixty non-profit hospital service plans sponsored by the 
American Hospital Association. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR PREPAID MEDICAL CARE, INC., 
New York, N. Y. 


Permit Issued 


This non-profit medical indemnity corporation has received a 
permit from the New York State Insurance Department to 
solicit subscribers. The organization provides medical and sur- 
gical care for subscribers on a prepaid basis. 

Officers of the association are: Thomas A. Moore, chairman; 
Hon. Solon J. Carter, president; Ernest H. Wiener, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Franklin L. Pendleton, vice president and 
secretary; Sharon Campbell, assistant secretary; Lee Hazen, 
counsel. 


AUTO MUTUAL Indemnity Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Liquidation Dividends 


This company, which is in liquidation, has paid to policyholder 
creditors to date dividends totaling 28%. A dividend of 8% 
was paid in September 1940. 


CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


September Statement 


This company reported, as of September 30, 1940, total ad- 
mitted assets $8,264,227, consisting principally of bonds, $5,- 
428,716; cash, $1,085,234; premiums in course of collection not 
over nitiety days due, $899,715; and Central Surety Fire Cor- 
poration Stock, $531,828. Loss reserves totaled $2,415,894; re- 
serve for unearned premiums, $2,169,117; voluntary contingency 
reserve, $150,000; capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $2,067,625. On 
the basis of actual market values for bonds, surplus would be 
increased by $233,099. Surplus increased $101,844 and loss 
reserves $123,641 during the first nine months of 1940. Net 
premiums written amounted to $3,787,614 as compared to $3,- 
451,263 for a like period in 1939. Underwriting operations 
produced a profit of $73,533 and net investment earnings 
amounted to $98,312. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 


share, payable November 15, 1940 to stockholders of record 
October 31. 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Smith, Vice President 


J. Milburn Smith, formerly superintendent of agencies of 
the Disability Division in the Accident & Health Department, 
has been elected vice president in charge of agency activiti¢s 
of all divisions of the Accident & Health Department. Mr, 
Smith’s association with this company began in 1925 as office 
boy. During his rise since then he was first connected with 
the underwriting function of accident and health business, and 
then for some years he was a general agent in the Disability 
Division; later he performed home office agency functions of 
the Disability Division and, finally, was appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies of the entire Disability Division. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of this company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share, payable December 
2, 1940 to stockholders of record November 15, and an extra 
dividend of 30¢ per share, payable December 16 to stock- 
holders of record November 15. 


DELTA MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 


New Company 


This company was incorporated September 25, 1940, and is 
now ready to commence business. Officers of the company are: 
R. A. Staton, president, and P. O. Goetcher, secretary. 


EMPLOYEES LLOYDS, 


Dallas, Texas 
Examined 


This Lloyds was examined as of June 30, 1940 by the State 
Insurance Department of Texas, and found in possession of 
total admitted assets, $116,422; loss reserves, $22,370; unearned 
premiums, $1,047; guaranty fund, $85,000; surplus, $5,005. The 
examiner commented that the files show that the exchange has 
dealt in a fair and equitable manner with all claimants, that 
cases resisted were justified under the circumstances, and that 
it has been economically and efficiently managed. The rein- 
surance treaty with a strong reinsurance company, provides 
that the Lloyds shall retain $7,500 of any loss arising in each 
single accident and the reinsurer shall pay all excess loss up 
to $35,000 thereon. The reinsurer shall receive 34%% of the 
premiiums on workmen’s compensation policies for carrying the 
excess on employer's liability, not a part of the workmen's com- 
pensation policies, the reinsurer_shall receive 242% of the 
premiums for limits of $7,500/$7,500 up to a $5, (000/$10,000 
limit. For limits in excess of $5,000/$10,000, the reinsurer shall 
receive 60% of the premium covering the excess. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE Corporation, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Capital Increase Recommended 


The directors of this corporation, at the quarterly meeting, 
October 22, decided to recommend to the stockholders at their 
annual meeting in January, that a 3314 per cent stock dividend 
be declared, increasing the capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000, 000, 
to be paid out of the corporation’s voluntary special reserve. 
This reserve, as of June 39, 1940 amounted to $2,337,678; at 
market values the reserve would have been $2,926,046. If the 
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suggested action is taken by the stockholders in January, the 
fixed surplus will probably also be increased from $2,500,000 
to $3,000,000. It is not expected that this increase will affect 
the dividend rate, which has been 40¢ quarterly per share. The 
directors declared the fourth regular dividend for 1940 at the 
meeting. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Indemnity Company, 


San Francisco, California 


Quarterly Dividend 


The board of directors of this company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of fifty cents per share, payable December 16, 
1940 to stockholders of record December 6. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


September Statement 


The financial statement, as of September 30, 1940, showed 
total admitted assets, $41,624,231; reserve for unpaid claims, 
$16,336,546; reserve for unearned premiums, $7,840,802; capital, 
$2,500,000; surplus, $7,500,000; voluntary reserve for con- 
tingencies, including fluctuation in market value of securities, 
$5,663,666. The principal asset items were: Cash, $2,157,364; 
United States Government Bonds, $24,327,519; State, Railroad 
& Other Bonds & Stocks, $10,553,458; and Premiums in Course 
of Collection not more than three months due, $2,976,908. 

During the first nine months of 1940 assets increased, $333,- 
751; reserve for unpaid claims, $179,196; reserve for unearned 
premiums, $937,663; and the voluntary reserve for contin- 
gencies, including fluctuation in market value of securities, de- 
creased $784,687. On the basis of September 30, 1940 market 
quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the company’s total 
admitted assets would be increased to $43,076,371 and the vol- 
untary reserve for contingencies, including fluctuation in market 
value of securities, to $7,115,805. 


GUARANTEE INSURANCE Company, Ltd., Mutual, 


Los Angeles, California 


Surplus Contribution 


A contribution of $25,000 was recently made to the company’s 
surplus. As of December 31, 1939 policyholders’ surplus was 
reported at $139,014. 


HIGHWAY MUTUAL Cosualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


The report of examination as of May 31, 1940, by the State 
Insurance Department of Illinois, showed total admitted assets, 
$172,096; reserve for unpaid losses, $32,821; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $50,188; surplus, $81,495. During the period 
covering this examination, January 1, 1939 to May 31, 1940, 
contributions to surplus totaled $62,250. Assets are comprised 
of mortgage loans on real estate, 8.2%; bonds, 36.6%; stocks, 
2.9% ; cash, 29.9%; premiums in course of collection on busi- 
ness effective after March 1, 1940, 21.8%; and all other, 0.6%. 


Net premiums written during the first five months of 1940 
amounted to $71,601 as compared with $128,514 for the entire 
year 1939. On April 20, 1940 the Articles of Association were 
amended to permit the writing of public liability and property 
damage other than auto, in addition to workmen’s compensation. 
The company is now licensed in Illinois and Indiana. In sum- 

(Continued on next page) 
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HIGHWAY MUTUAL—Continued 


marizing the report the examiner stated that: “The company’s 
cash position is deemed adequate for current operating require- 
ments and that it appears from a review of the company’s files 
and records pertaining to claims incurred during the period cov- 
ered by this examination that claims are being adjusted in 
accordance with policy contracts.” Extracts from the report 
of examination follow: 


POLICY FORMS AND RATES 


The company issues a standard form Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Employer’s Liability policy. ‘his form and all en- 
dorsement forms issued in connection therewith have been ap- 
proved for use in Illinois. The contingent liability to members 
is one times the premium expressed in the policy. 

Rates used by the company deviate approximately ten to 
fifteen per cent “off” National Bureau Manual. 


RETENTION AND REINSURANCE 


The company’s maximum retention is $5,000.00 as regards 
— _— Workmen’s Compensation or Occupational Disease 
azard. 

Losses in excess of $5,000.00 up to $250,000.00 are reinsured 
as follows: 

1. As regards personal injuries (fatal or non-fatal) from 
accident, the Insurers agree to reinsure and indemnify the 
Reinsured for an amount up to but not exceeding the total 
sum of $250,000.00 over and above $5,000.00 in respect to any 
one disaster, said sum of $250,000.00 being the maximum total 
liability of the Insurers for injuries from accidents as respects 
any one disaster. 

2. As regards personal injuries from Occupational Disease 
the Insurers agree to reinsure and indemnify the Reinsured for 
the excess of $5,000.00 ultimate net loss in respect of each 
employee, provided always, however, that the total aggregate 
liability of the Insurers in respect of all Occupational Disease 
claims hereunder shall not exceed $250,000.00. 

The company has facilities for reinsuring certain specific 
risks up to $750,000,00. 


INTERBORO MUTUAL Indemnity Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Extra Dividend 


The company has declared a 25% dividend on all policies 
expiring between November 1, 1940 and January 31, 1941, and 
an extra dividend of 714% on all policies expiring between 
July 1, 1939 and June 30, 1940. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Examined 


An association examination of this company as of December 
31, 1939, by the State Insurance Departments of Maryland, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, Iowa, Arkansas, and Oregon, revealed 
total admitted assets, $40,686,778; reserve for unpaid losses 
and loss expense, $17,190,789; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$11,561,889; capital, $2,544,798; surplus, $5,837,872. As a result 
of this examination, the examiners increased surplus $1,413,616. 
This increase was brought about by the transfer to surplus of 
the mortgage guarantee plan liquidation reserve, amounting 
to $1,085,159, and the reserve for miscellaneous items and con- 
tingencies, totaling $479,664, which the company had set up in 
its annual statement as a liability. The examiners commented 
that “the total reserve for claims of all classes as reported 
in the company’s annual statement was found to be adequate. 
Loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the 
various debenture corporations, originally totaling $12,022,974, 
had been reduced to $589,429 at December 31, 1939 and further 
reduced to $200,264 by September 1, 1940. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Lovejoy, Supervisor New England States 


C. Waldo Lovejoy has resigned as Insurance Commissioner 
of Maine to accept a position with this company. His prin- 
cipal duties will be the supervision of the company’s business 
in the New England States, exclusive of the area served by the 
Boston metropolitan department. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s insurance career includes seventeen years as 
manager of an insurance agency; ten years as secretary and 
treasurer of the Maine Association of Insurance Agents, and 
ten years a member of the New England Advisory Board. 


MASSACHUSETTS PLATE GLASS Insurance Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Dividend Action 


An extra dividend of 25¢ per share was paid October 22 to 
stockholders of record that date. The regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share was declared, payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 31. 


MERCHANTS INDEMNITY Corporation of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


An examination as of December 31, 1939, by the State In- 
surance Department of New York, showed total admitted as- 
sets, $3,262,940; reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, 
$624,770; reserve for unearned premiums, $352,121; capital, 
$1,000,000 ; surplus, $1,208,242, reflecting only slight differences 
in the balance sheet as of December 31, 1939, prepared by. the ex- 
aminers, from that filed by the company in its Convention 
annual statement. The examination covered the operations of 
the company from December 31, 1936 (the date of the last 
examination) through December 31, 1939. During this period 
an underwriting gain of $307,345 was realized and investments 
resulted in a loss of $16,771. Admitted assets increased $716,- 
937; liabilities, $126,363; capital, $300,000; and surplus, $290- 
574. Extracts from the report of examination regarding this 
company’s reinsurance facilities follow: 


REINSURANCE 


The company has reinsurance facilities providing protection 
against excess losses as outlined below: 


ACCIDENT 


On policies providing up to $50.00 weekly and $10,000.00 
Principal sum, this company retains one half (%) and the 
reinsurer accepts the balance. 

On policies exceeding $50.00 weekly and $10,000.00 principal 
sum, this company retains $5,000.00 principal sum and a pro- 
portionate share of the weekly benefits and the balance is 
accepted by the reinsurer on a surplus share basis not to exceed 
three times the amount retained by this company. Travel ac- 
cident policies are reinsured 50% with the same reinsurer. 


Retained by 

’ Merchants Ceded to 
Line of Business Indemnity Reinsurer 
Auto liability 10/10 490/490 
Other liability 5/10 245/490 
Plate glass $5,00.00 $100,000.00 limit 
Burglary 
Auto Property Damage. 
Property damage other 

than auto 


$5,000.00 $95,000.00 surplus* 
(Continued on next page) 
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LAST LAP! 


Step on it, Indemnity Agents! This is 
your last opportunity to boost your score 
for one of the 100 Grand Prizes and earn 
Gift Award Merits in our 


“WE'RE 20 IN ‘40 AND GOING LIKE 60” 
SALES CAMPAIGN 


CLOSES DECEMBER 31, 1940 


This month the featured coverage is Fidelity, 
which offers you an opportunity to earn EX- 
TRA MERITS with which you can do much 
of your Christmas shopping and ease up on 
your purse. Remember, too, you may be 
close to winning one of the 100 Grand Prizes 
and a final burst of speed may land you 
among the lucky 100 Indemnity Agents who 
will be awarded a 2-day trip to Atlantic City 
with hotel and transportation paid. 


Every Sale Counts! - Let's Go For A Grand Finish! 


CASUALTY FIDELITY 


SURETY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 









The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! 

For 17 years our dividend on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
up to 40% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen’s Compensatio 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 
Personal Accident 
Group Health and Accident 
Hospital 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 





Wm. H HOOVER: President 








Ode to an Executive 
in need of a Vacation 










If your nerves are sparking wires 
and you're growling like a bear, 
If that fat-headed salesman 
is getting in your hair, 
If the days are long and crazy 
and restful nights are rare— 
Come down here to The Chelsea— 
You'll revive in fresh sea air. 








You'll have sunshine for the basking 
and rooms with ocean view. 
You'll dine on food par excellence 
and lounge on sun decks, too. 

You'll find sports and entertainment, 
friendly guests who'll appeal to you— 
And when you get back from The Chelsea, 

your friends won’t know it’s you. 














WITHIN COMMUTING DISTANCE 
TO METROPOLITAN CENTERS 


ON THE BOARDWALK - ATLAN __N. J. 
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MERCHANTS INDEMNITY—Continued 

_*On certain types of risks the reinsurer limits its lia- 

bility to $25,000.00. All business reinsured is ceded to com- 

panies authorized in this state. 
EXCESS RISKS 

Extensive test checks of policies and bonds in force at the 
date of this examination were made and no instance was found 
where the risk assumed by the company exceeds ten per cent of 
its combined capital and surplus. All large risks are reduced by 
admitted reinsurance to an amount within the limits prescribed 
by law. 


TERMINATION EVIDENCE 


All of this company’s bonding business is reinsurance ac- 
cepted or co-surety received from a New York company. Bonds 
are terminated upon the basis of information received from the 
ceding company. 


METROPOLITAN LLOYDS of Texas, 


Dallas, Texas 
Licensed 


_This Lloyds was licensed by the State Insurance Department 
of Texas in September, 1940. Total assets of the organization 
were $65,653. B. H. Atchison is attorney-in-fact. 


PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company, 


Los Angeles, California 
Extra Dividend 


At a special meeting of the board of directors a dividend 
of 40¢ a share, and an extra dividend of 20¢ a share, were de- 
clared payable January 2, 1941 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 14, 1940. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' Association Cas- 


valty Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dividend Declaration 


The company has declared a 25% dividend on all policies 
cancelled or expiring between October 1, 1940 and December 
31, other than minimum premium risks. 


PILOT Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada 


Capital Reduced 


This company, stock control of which passed to the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit during 1930, has re- 
duced its paid-up capital from $270,023 to $204,500 and the 
authorized capital from $2,000,000 to $300,000, due to a cancel- 
lation of 5,000 unissued shares of stock and a reduction of the 
par value of the remaining 15,000 shares from $100 to $20. 
Although there was a decrease of $65,523 in capital, there was 
at the same time an increase of $111,668 in surplus by reason 
of the transfer from capital to surplus on the reduction and a 
net increase of $46,145 which the company paid in. 

As of December 31, 1939, the latest financial statement avail- 
able, the company reported total admitted assets, $841,564; 
capital, $270,023; surplus, $195,732; loss reserves, $114,622; un- 
earned premiums (80% reserve), $231,663. Net premiums writ- 
ten during 1939 amounted to $575,507 and underwriting oper- 
ations resulted in a profit of $55,070. Net interest earned totaled 
$18,895. Surplus as of September 30, 1940 was reported at $323, 
668. 
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SAINT PAUL MERCURY Indemnity Company, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Joins Association of C. and S. Executives 


C. W. Fairchild, general manager of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, has announced the addition 
of this company to the association membership at the regular 
meeting of the Executive Committee. The company is also 
affliated with the Assigned Risk Pool, Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board, and the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Re-Financing Completed 


At a special meeting held on November 22, 1940, stockholders 
approved a re-financing plan for the company which involved 
the authorization, issuance and sale of common stock, the 
elimination of existing preferred stock, and a substantial in- 
crease in the company’s surplus. The capitalization of the 
company consisted of 60,668 shares of common stock and 75,000 
shares of 5% preferred stock. 

A nation-wide group of underwriters, headed by First Boston 
Corporation, on December 2, 1940, offered to the public 115,270 
shares of common stock of the company at $54 a share. This 
is the largest flotation of a casualty insurance company stock 
since the enactment of the Securities Act of 1933. The net 
proceeds to the company through the sale of this stock were 
approximately $5,800,000. Of that amount approximately $3,- 
370,654 will be applied to the redemption of the 75,000 shares 
of preferred stock at $45 per share, and the balance will be 
added to the corporate funds of the company. Upon comple- 
tion of this re-financing program there will be outstanding 
175,938 shares of common stock, par value $10 each. The 
approximate “liquidating value” of the 175,938 shares of com- 
mon stock as of September 30, 1940, was $61 per share. 

Earnings in recent years have been substantial and with the 
addition to the net resources of the company through the re- 
financing, it is in a strong and liquid position. 


SURETY INSURANCE Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


New Company 


This company was incorporated under the laws of Nebraska 
as an assessment accident and health company but is not as 
yet licensed. It is reported that it is headed by Ira Atkinson 
and E. W. Orme of the United Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, a stock corporation, which desires to handle hos- 
pitalization coverage with the new organization. 


UNITED STATES LIFE Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Insurance Men Class "A" Risks 


A. J. Mountrey, manager of the accident and health de- 
partment, has announced that insurance men are now under- 
written as Class “A” risks for accident insurance by this 
company. This change in underwriting rules, Mr. Mountrey 
Points out, will mean a saving of 20% to insurance men who 
are classified by most companies as Class “B” risks. 
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“This Old Vault May Be Good Enough for Us — 


but for our clients — for our bread and butter —I want 
depression-proof security.” 
“Just what do you mean ‘depression-proof’, Bill?” 


“The ability to thrive and prosper in hard times. That’s 
the kind of security American Motorists offers, Joe, and 
it’s another good reason why we should represent AMICO.” 


“Now, wait a minute—how do you prove this ‘thrive and 
prosper’ stuff?” 

“It’s all been proved, Joe. In the ten toughest years busi- 
ness ever saw—from 1929 to 1939—American Motorists’ 
assets grew 239%; its premium income grew 157%, and 
its surplus to policyholders, 134%. Contrast that phe- 
nomenal growth with the average of the twenty largest 
stock casualty companies. In the same period, their assets 
grew 22%, their surplus to policyholders, 34%, while their 
premium income dropped 5%.” 


“That sounds pretty good, Bill—tell me more.” 


“If you want to hear more, I'll get hold of someone who 
can give us all the details about representing AMICO—the 
American Motorists special agent in this territory.” 

If you want additional facts and figures on what the AMICO 


franchise in your community may mean to you, write on your 
letterhead today. Your inquiry will not obligate you in the least. 





Dog—tThe Friend of Man 
THE ENGLISH SETTER 


English Setters are characterized by long but “flat,” silky coats. Their 
faces are as a rule very gentle and full of expression. 

In olden times game was often netted rather than killed by gun or 
bow and arrow. The dogs were taught to point the birds and then 
to crouch or “set” so that the net might be thrown over and beyond 
them without interference. From this was derived the term—‘“setter.” 

English Setters have won special favor as hunting dogs because their 
spotted white coats make them easier to discern against the autumn 
hues of russet browns and deep woodland shadows, than the solid red 
Irish Setters or black and tan dogs. Hunters can pick out the English 
Setters easily and thus more quickly get in a position for a good shot 
at the game. 


That Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA Protection Since 1883 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 


ZURICH GENERAL ACCIDENT and Liability Insurance 
Company, Ltd., Chicago, Illinois 


United States Branch Examined 


The United States Branch of this company was examined 
by the New York State Insurance Department as of December 
31, 1939 and found in possession of deposit capital, $600,000; 
surplus, $12,788,411; unearned premiums, $5,439,642; loss re- 
serves, $12,541,510; and total admitted assets, $32,749,847. As 
a result of this examination, surplus was increased $2,244,390, 
due chiefly to decreasing the liability loss reserve by $1,726,367. 
The operations of the United States Branch from commence- 
ment of business, January 1, 1913 through December 31, 1939, 
showed gain from investments $13,374,803; gain from under- 
writing, $67,701; and net remittances to Home Office, $54,094. 
Extracts from the report of examination follow: 


ASSETS 


Increase Decrease 

Excess of company value of bonds 
over New York Insurance De- 
partment value 

Premiums in course of collection. 

Salvage recovered on paid losses . 


LIABILITIES 


$9,568.02 
39,974.52 


$34,932.26 


Unpaid losses, including adjust- 
ment expenses: 
Miscellaneous lines 
Liability 
Workmen’s compensation (in- 
cluding Workmen’s Occupa- 
tional Disease Accrued Lia- 
bility Loss Reserve) 
Unearned premiums 
Commissions 
Taxes 
Salaries, bills, expenses, etc. due 
or accrued 
Workmen’s Compensation Rein- 
surance Bureau Loss Reserve. . 06 
Contingency Reserve—Difference 
between Market and Statement 
Value of Securities 


115,679.00 
1,726,367.00 


357,689.00 
59,809.86 
11,564.64 

28,225.13 


11,437.68 


90,977.24 
$2,365,307.37 





$120,917.04 
2,244,390.33 


$2,365,307.37 


RE Sods pain xigie} aa wae 
Net increase in surplus funds .... 


Grand Totals 





$2,365,307.37 








to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


RECAPITULATION 


Surplus as per this report $12,788,410.63 
Surplus reported by company .. 
Contingent reserve reported by 


company 


$8,544,020.30 
2,000,000.00 


Total Surplus funds reported by 
10,544,020.30 


Increase in surplus as a result of this examina- 
tion $2,244,390.33 
REINSURANCE AND CO-INSURANCE 


The company has reinsurance agreements with the American 
Reinsurance Company with respect to the following classes of 
business : 


EXCESS BASIS 


Personal accident excluding group 
Health and group accident and health 
Liability 

Burglary 

In addition to the foregoing authorized reinsurance the com- 
pany has certain unauthorized reinsurance agreements with 
London Lloyds for first excess cover, with the American Re- 
insurance Company taking the second excess cover beyond 
Lloyds’ limits. 

As a member of the Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau the company is reinsured against catastrophe losses in 
this line. 

The company cedes to its affiliate, the Zurich Fire Insurance 
Company, on a co-insurance basis, 25% of all its auto property 
damage business. 

Besides the foregoing treaties covering reinsurance ceded, 
the company has treaties with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany and with the National Casualty Company covering re- 
insurance accepted, on an excess basis, of various classes of 
liability business. 


LARGEST AMOUNT AT RISK 


A check of the company’s records disclosed no instance of 
exposure to loss in an amount exceeding the statutory limita- 
tion imposed by former Section 24 of the Insurance Law. 
All risks for sums in excess of ten per cent of the company’s 
capital and surplus were found to have been duly limited by 
means of reinsurance or co-insurance. 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 
(Examined) 
(Quarterly Dividend) .... 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Quarterly Dividend 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
- rant Leaves of Absence) 
Allstate Insurance, ee 
Semi-Annual Statement) 
Amalgamated Life & Health Ins., Chicago 
(License Issued) May 97 
American Cyseaity, Reading 
(Examined) 
Semi-Annual Statement) 
September Statement) 


American Credit Indemnity, St. Louis 
(Executive Offices Transferred)..July 81 


American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Quarterly Dividend) 

American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Licensed in South Carolina) ....June 77 

American General Insurance, Houston 
(Capital Increase) 
(Carruth, Deceased) 


American Guarantee and Liability, 


Yor 

(Capital Increased) 
American + pepenapad Galveston 

(Examined) Aug. 71 
American Mutual Liability Ins., Boston 

(Dividend Declaration) Oct. 
American Policyholders’ Insurance, Boston 

(Dividend Action) Oct. 91 
American Reserve Insurance, New —_ 

(Mulvehill, President) dec. T7 
American Standard Insurance, en 

City (Voluntary Liquidation) -July 73 
American States Insurance, Indianapolis. 

(Dividend Action) 
American Surety, New York 

(Correction) July 81 
American _ RE a Cincinnati 

(See Community Mutual Cas . 94 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 

(New Work. Comp. Endorsement) Nov. 91 
—— and Cox, New York 

anee, President) 

pe... Indemnity, New York 

(Examined) 

(July Balance Sheet) 

(September Statement) 87 
a Mutual Fire Insurance, Boston 

(Exam June 77 
Assoc fated Employers Lloyds, Fort 4 orth 

(Licensed) Jec. 87 
Associated Factory Mutuals, icihheuas 

(Reductions in Refunds) Nov. 79 
Associated Health Foundation, New York 

(License Issued) May 97 
Associated Hospital Service, New sd 

(Draftees Status) Dec. 87 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, New York 

Loss Experience Favorable) July 73 

(Mid-Year Figures) Sept. 79 

(September Figures) » T7 
Association for Prepaid Medical Care, 

New York 

(Permit Issued) , 
Atlantic Insurance, Dallas 

(Examined) Oct. 92 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York 

(Dividend Policy) Nov. 79 
Atlantic Seaboard Casualty, Washington 

(Examined) June 85 
Automobile Club Inter-Ins. Exch., St. Louis 

Inter-Ins. Exchange) Aug. 74 

New York 


New 


Auto Mutual Indemnity, 
(Liquidation Dividends) 


Bakers Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Examined ict. 92 
Beneficial Casualty Insurance, “Los “Angeles 
(New Company) June 
Butchers Mutual Casualty, New yee 
(Examined) ov. 92 
Caledonian American Insurance, ise York 
(Capital Increase) 7 


Casualty Reciprocal, Kansas City 
(Examined July 81 

Central Mutual Gaseaity, Kansas City 
(Examined) Aug. 71 

Central Surety Fire, Kansas City 
(September Statement) Dec. 77 

Central Surety and Insurance, Kansas City 
(September Statement) Dec. 8 

Central West Ca 
(Liquidation Dividend) 

Century Indemnity, Hartford 
(Semi-Annual Statement) 


% 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Charter Oak Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Enters Florida) Dec. 78 

Chicago Lloyds, ween 
(Liquidation Proceedings) Au 

Christiania General Insurance, New York 
(Process of Organization) Nov. 79 

Church Properties Fire, New York 
(New Directors) 

Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Rate Violation) 

Citizens Mutual Fire, Kalamazoo 
(Reinsured) ec. 

Coal ba ee Casualty, jccctthin 
(Examined) Jun 
(Purchased 

Commercial Bankers Insurance, 
(Process of Organization) 

Commercial Travelers Mutual Acc., 
(Examined) July 


Commonwealth Mutual Ins., Baltimore 
(New Company) Aug. 

Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
(Examined) May 97 

Communit a Casualty, Cincinnati 
(Title Changed ct. 

Connecticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 
(Offers New Health Cover) 

Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 
(Examined) July 

Constitution Reinsurance, New York 
(Licensed) Oct 


June 77 


(Present Territory) 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Aviation Accident Policy) 

(Accident and Health Pian) 


ed) 
, Vice President) 
(Extra’ Dividend) 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Mid-Year Statement) 59 
Credit Union Inter-Insurance, Springteid 
(Licensed Issued) 
Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit 
(See G 


(Semi-Annual Statement) 
Delta Mutual Casualty, 
New Company) 
De Soto Fire Insurance, Memphis 
(New Company) 
Duluth & Iron — Life & Acc., Ree 


Fort Smith 


(License Issued 
Economy Auto Insurance, eS 
(Executive Changes 
Egy poe Mutual ‘Automobile, rere 
(Examined) 
Emmco saemrenes, South Bend 
(Capital Doubled) Sept. 79 
Empire ee ee Fargo 
(New Compa 
Employees L 
Examined Dec. 88 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City 
(Capital Increase Recommended). .Dec. 88 
Excess Insurance of America. New York 
(Elect Officer and Directors) June 86 


Farm Bureau Mutual Fire, meener ~ 
(Examined) x 
Farm ee Mutual Auto., Caio 
(Examined) ; 
Farmers Automobile, Los Angeles 
(Examined) 
Federal Insurance, Jersey City 
(New Director 
Federal Land Value insurance, “San Fran- 
cisco (Liquidation Completed) ..June 86 
Federal Union Insurance, Chicago” 
(Examined) July 73 
Fidelity — apes of Maryland, Baltimore 
Correc ° - ly 85 
Gearteriy, Dividend) . 7 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 
(New President) July 76 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
(Mid-Year Statement) . ug. 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. San Francisco 
Goodwin, Second Vice President) July 86 
Quarterly Dividend) Sept. 90 
(Levison’s Anniversary) yov. 80 
(Quarterly Dividend) D 89 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Consolidated Statement) . 83 
First American Assurance, Reno 
(Licensed) . 3 
Florists’ Hail, Edwardsville 
(Reorganized) . &4 
Fuso Marine & Fire, Tokio 
(New Title) g. 61 
General Acc. Fire & Life, Phtiadeipita 
(New Endorsement) July 86 
General Casualty, Seattle 
(Examined) 


July 73 


reat Lakes Casualty) Aug. 73 
Nov. 97 


General Insurance, Seattle 
(Oklahoma Ruling) 
(Examined) Nov. 
Glen Cove Mutual Insurance, Glen Cove 
(See National Retailers) 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
(March Statement) 
(September Statement) 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance, 
York (Mid-Year Figures) 
Great American Insurance, New York 
(Staff Promotions) Ma 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit 
(Title Changed) 
Guarantee Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Surplus ney ad 
Gulf Insurance, Dal 
{inland Marine Devt. a 
Staff Advancemen 
(Examined) 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(U. S. Operations Suspended)... 
(Resumes American Operations) . 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New Y 
(Correction) 
(Enters Florida) 
(Underwriters Policy) I 
Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Bertiaux, Secretary) 
Hardware Indemnity Insurance, 
apolis (Territory Correction) u 
Hardware Mutual Insurance, Minneapolis 
(Forty-first Anniversary) June 77 
Harleysville, Mutual Casualty, Harle ev 
(Examined) t. 9 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Herteen 
(Broucek, Comptroller) June 87 


Hartford 


-Aug. @ 
- Dee. 78 


Hartford Steam Boiler, 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
acne | eae oo Oct, & 
~~ way Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Surplus Contribution) Au 
(Examined) 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Loughin, Vice President) Ma 
Homestead Fire Insurance, Baltimore 
(Convention Examination 
Hoosier Casualty, —— 
(Policyholders’ Surplus) 
= Mutual Fire, Providence 
usiness Consolidated 
Hbs ital Service Plan, Newark 
(1939 Statement) 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Houston 
(Operating Policy) 
(Correction Notice) 


Illinois Casualty, Springfield 
Examined) 

Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Premium Volume Increased) 
(Examined 

Industrial Lloyds, Dallas 
(New Lloyds) July 8 

Insurance ote any of N. ‘ Philadelphia 
(Convention Examination) Oct. 86 
(Staff Change) 

{nterboro Mutual Indemnity, 
(Extra Dividend) 

Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Louis 
(Morse, President) | ” 
(nthe Revised) ak 4 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar me - 
(Staff Changes) 

Interstate Insurance, Lincoin 
(Liquidation Ordered) 

Island Insurance, Honolulu 
(New Company) 

Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Dividend) Sept. # 


Kentucky Farm Bureau, Louisville 
(Organizing New Comp any) Ju 
Keystone Indemnity Philadelphia 
(Assessment Reaffirmed d) 
Liberty Fire Insurance, Louisville 
(Suminses Reinsured) 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) 
Lincoln Mutual Indemnity, Mansfield 
(In Liquidation) July 
Lloyds Guarantee Assurance, Dallas 
(Official Changes) Sept. 9 
Loyd, London, England 
merican Trust Fund) y 8 
cantan Guarantee and Accident, New York 
(Examined) vy. 9 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, New 
York (Exam July 8 
Lumbermens Mutual Casuaity, Ghicess. 1 
(Executive Promotions) Aug. 7 


New York 
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Lumber Mutual Casuaity, New York 
(Examined) June 
(Dividend Declared) ct. 

Lumbermen’s Underwriting, Kansas City 


(Examined) 
(Mid-Year Statement) Sec ee 83 

Meaatital ine! Fire Insurance, Philadelphia 

apital Increase) nog | 88 

a. acturing Lumbermen’ 8s, Kansas City 
(Liquidation Proceedings) g. 63 
(Liquidating Dividend) 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
(Examined) 

Massachusetts ponsine. soston 
(Quarterly Dividend) 

(Lovejoy Joins Company) 

Massachusetts Casualty Insurance, pm 
Examined) . 74 
Semi-Annual Statement) 7 y 

Massachusetts Plate Glass Insurance, 

Boston (Dividend Action) 

Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 
(Examined) coccccced le 

Medical Expense Fund, New York 
(Permit Issued) 

Medical Guild Foundation, New in 
(Permit Issued) ... July 

Meiji Fire — iy New ‘York 
(Leave Fire Field) 

(Portion U. S. Funds Released) .. 

Mercantile Insurance, New York 
(Examined) 

Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Property Floater Forms 

Merchants Indemnity, New York 
(Examined) 

Merchants Insurance, Providence 
(Dissenters Awarded) 

Merchants Mutual Casualty, Buffalo 
(Examin 

Merchants National Mutual Fire, 

(Examin 

Meserole Group, New York 

(Official Changes) 


(Rowe, 
(Examined) 
Metropolitan Lloyds, Dallas 
(Licensed) Dec. 92 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance, Detroit 
(Hull, Director) Ju 
Michigan State Accident, Lansing 
Statement) 
wit America Casualiy Insurance, Kansas 
City (Examined) June 89 
Millers National Insurance, =e 
(Home Office Mov 
Minneapolis Fire and 
(Holton, President) 
Motor Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Process of Copeasentiee) 
Motors Insurance, New York 
dd’l Resources Contributed) .. 
Mt. Beacon <9 —, pone 
(Developing Agency P y 88 
Mutual Benefit Health Ri , Oy Sake 
(Semi-Annual Statement) "Sep t. 9 
National Fire Group, Hartford 
Wayman Retire ) 
(Staff Chang ees) 
National Fire & Mar 
(Financial Statement) 
wthcensed) 1. Omaha 


arine, Minnea eotis 
e 


- Dec. 83 


(September Statement) 
National Mutual —— Tulsa 
(Examined) 


(Virginia Controversy) ug. 
National Protection Assurance, St. Jean 
(Licensed) e 
National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 
taff Promotion) May 
(Merger Planned) 
National Surety Marine Insurance, 
York (Organization Completed)..June 80 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Correction Notice) Oct. 89 
New ~ me pa oO hase Baltimore 
(Dividend Action) Sept. 91 
Casualty, Chicago 
evision ay 100 
ersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, New- 
(Asset Purchase Offer) June 91 
(Purchase Offer Rejected) Aug. 75 


FOR DECEMBER, 1940 


(Assets Sold) Sept. 91 


New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., Trenton 
(Dividend Action) Aug. 

New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., — 
(Quarterly Dividend) Nov. 106 

New London County Mutual Fire, Nery [8 
(100th Anniversary) July 78 


New York State Insurance Fund, New York 
(New Discount Jul 
(Semi-Annual ults) 

North American Accident Ins., 
(Manzelmann, President) 


North American Cas. and Surety, New York 
Tinome of Organization) ug. 
Licensed Oct. 101 
North pee AS Fire & Marine, New York 
(Organization Plans) Aug 
(Licensed) Sept. 84 

North Star Reinsurance, New York 
(White Resigns) 

Northwest Casualty, Seattle 
(Examined) 


Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
(Examined 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, Hamilton 
(Official Changes) 
(Dividend Action) 
Ohio Farmers, Le Roy 
(MeVay, President) Aug. 
Ohio State Insurance Fund, Columbus 
(Rates Revised) ept. 
Ohio State Life Insurance, Columbus 
(New Accident Policy) June 
Oregon Mutual Fire, McMinnville 
(Convention Examination) 


Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Dividend Declare ed) 

(Extra Dividend) 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Mailliard, Director) 

(Non-Cancellable Claims) 

Pacitic National Fire, San Francisco 
(Additional Surplus Contributed).May 89 
(Another Surplus Contribution)..Aug. 65 

Paper Mill Mutual Insurance, ee 
(Resumes Business) 


Paramount Insurance, Baltimore 
(Enters District of Columbia)....May 90 

Pasadena Fire Insurance, Pasadena 
(Process of Or ganization) 

(Publie Stock Ofrering) 

Pennsylvania Mfgrs’ Ass’n Fire, 
Philadelphia (Dividend to Policy- 
holders) Dec 

Pennsylvania Mfgrs. Ass’n Cas., 
Philadelphia (Dividend Declara- 
tion) Dec. 92 


Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
(Examined 

Ph we Life and Casualty, Springheid 
(Examined) 

Pilot Insurance, Toronto 
(Capital Reduction) 
(Capital Reduced) 

Plymouth Insurance, Chicago 
(Licensed) 

Preferred Fire pugeoanen, Topeka 
(New President) 

Preferred Security Lloyds, San Midi 
(New Company) Sept. 

Republic Automobile Insurance, Detroit 
(Liquidation Dividend) June 91 

Reserve Insurance, New York 
(Additional Surplus) 


Reserve Mutual Casualty, Kansas Cit 
(Examined) u 


Resolute Fire Insurance, Providence 

(Surplus Contribution) 

(Extends Field) 

Retailers Fire Insurance, Oklahoma city 

(Capital Reduction) . May 91 

Rhode Island Insurance, oe 

(Riteoourt License Suspended).. 

(Stock Offering) 

(Half-Year Operating Results) . 
al- bmg on Groups, New York 
arine Advancements) June 82 

st: Louis Fire & Marine Ins., St. Louis 

(Examination Report) 

St. Paul Mercury Indemnity, St. Paul 

(Joins Ass’n of C. & S. Execs.)...Dec. 93 


“Ju 
“Sept. 88 


Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Enters Patent — 
(Dividend Declared) N 
Secured Fire & Marine, Indianapolis 
(Incorporation Papers Filed) 
(Financing Plans) 
Service Fire Insurance, New York 
(Capital Increase ec. 
Southeastern Fire Insurance, Greenville 
(New Company) Nov. 
(Licensed) Dec. 85 
Southern Indemnity Insurance, Louisville 
(New Company 76 
Southern Mutual Insurance, Athens 
(Annual Report) . u 
Springfield heed = Marine, mee 
Leamy, Secretary) Jun 
(Official Staff , ee 
(Harding, Director) 
Standard Accident Insurance, Detroit 
(Refinancing Plan) 
Standard Insurance, New York 
(Enters Marine Field) 
Stanstead & Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke 
(Dominion Charter) Au 
State Farm Fire Insurance, Bloomington 
(Examined) Ju ne 82 
State Farm Mutual Automobile, Bloomin 
ton (Examined) June 
(Adds to Staff) 
Sumitomo Marine 4 Fire, Tokio 
(See Fuso M. & F.) 
Surety Insurance, Lincoln 
(New Company) 
Teachers Insurance, Seattle 
(Examined) Oct. 102 
Texas Employers’ Insurance, Dallas 
tego weed Rating) Aug. 76 
Texas Hardware Mutual Fire, Dallas 
(Policies Now Assessable) June 
Tokio Marine & Fire, New York 
(Leaves Fire Field) 
Transamerica Reinsurance, New Yor 
(Process of Organization) 
Travelers Casualty Insurance, Chicago 
(Examin ic 
Travelers Indemnity, 
(Enters Bond Fie 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford. 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
Travelers Mutual Casualty, Des we 9 
(In Liquidation) 
Trinity Universal Insurance, Dalias 
(Examined Oct. 
Truck emegnee Exchange, Los An peice 
(Examined) y 101 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London 
(Canadian Deposit) 
(American Trust Fund) 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Correction) 
United Casualty, Westfield 
(Business Reinsured) Aug 
United eo edent) Casualty, Houston 
(Waters, President Oc 
United Pacific ae ES Seattle 
(Dividend Action) 
(Examined) a 
United States Fidelity & Guarenty,. eat 
more (Quarterly Dividend 102 
(Ogden, Director ...........+.+++- i * 109 
United States Life Insurance, New York 
(Class “A” Risks) Dec. 93 
United Travelers Insurance, Houston 
(New Accident Policy) une 94 
United States Casualty, New York 
(Nelson, President) 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City. 
(Examined) Aug. 67 
Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
(Examined) pt 
Virginia Fire & Marine, Richmond 
(Miller, President) Dec 
Ww oabingtee Mutual Fire, St. Louis 
(Official Staff Changes) Aug. 
Western Union Insurance, Calgary, Alberta 
(New Company) M 
(General Review) 
What Cheer Mutual ry. Providence 
(See Hope Mutual Fir 
Zurich Fire Insurance, , 
(« ‘apital Increase) » 
Zurich General Acc. and Lia., Catenge 
(U. S. Branch Examined) ec. 
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